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I’O FBEMOUT IN ST. LOUIS. 

Correspondence of The Tribune. 

St. Louis, Nov. 2,1862. 

tremendous outpouring of the people took 
^poTff® jjj iionor of Gen. Fremont. Those 
ond noliticians veho vainly think they have 
ff Fremont, ought to have witnessed it. The 
all«“.®“^ag the presentation of the magnificent 
1***®)°° ,nl,osed bv the subscriptions of the German 
'’f^American admirers of the gallant Pathfinder 
mi r-^ ijjig city. The sword was manufactured 
.(jiding in ,],.n.g„y of New York, and has often been 
5 order y exhibition on Broadway for 

weeks before it came to St. Louis. It cost 
000 and is superbly ornamented with 
!■ mnnds and rich chasing of pure gold. 

‘T. a preliminary to the presentation, » grand 
biinht procession took place, composed of delega- 
“’"(rnm every ward in the city, hearing trans- 
'"’"'JL and torches in great profusion. Several 
d military men joined in the demonstration, 
’u ?.eventy voung ladies, in carriages, were 
ted by cavalry, and formed an interesting fea- 
inthe'^ procession. In numbers and enthusiasm 
iS!! demonstration has never been surpassed in this 
I «. The procession was more than a mile long, 
Sthe streets along the route were densely crowded 
spectators. No less than nine splendid bands 
f music volunteered their services, and assisted to 
mliveu the scene. „ T^ * a 

The Brant Mansion, where Gen. Fremont is stop¬ 
ping was taken possession of late in the afternoon 
tv *e Committee of Arrangements, and decorated 
id illuminated in a gorgeous and tasteful manner. 
Evergreens and flowers, flags and streamers, shields 
d wreaths, were combined in various forms, and 


the approaches to thit liberty, which is the tree of 
yonr national life. 

And now my dear aid kind friends, in parting from 
yon and leaving our cmnection to those pleasant asso¬ 
ciations, the memory <f which we have rekindled to¬ 
night, what can I say hat will even remotely express 
the deep impressions your generous favor has made 
upon me ? I shall holdyon always in most cordial and 
affectionate remembrince, and I can only say that 
gratitude and regard lor you wilt remain among the 
permanent emotions of my heart. 

The laws of Rome denied triumphs to Generals for 
victories obtained in civil wars—and rightly too, for 
how can we find in the bloodshed and misfortunes of 
countrymen occasions for rejoicing ? Bgf this—if it 
be not presumptuous in me to say so—this is a tri¬ 
umph which no feelings and no laws forbid, and 
which every law would be powerless to express—a 
triumph in the affections of the people. 


“ Why my dear sir, you may not believe me when 
I tell you but some who have heretofore been the 
head LdVront—leaders of the Republican party- 
will assist us not a little in ‘ playing out Democracy 
into the hands of our Confederacy ; and when all is 
ready a dissolution of Congress and a mutiny in the 
National army (caused by personal and political 
bickerings and jealousies, the seeds of which are 
already sown), are obviously things of easy accom¬ 
plishment. . , . , I 

TheRepnbUcan party is also unconsciously play- 
g into our hands; recklessness and stupidity char¬ 
acterize every act. They appear blind to their 
own fate, and careless as to the fate of their coun¬ 
try. Intoxicated with their success at the last Pre¬ 
sidential election—bewildered at the magnitude of| 
the crisis, and the complicated condition of national 
affairs, and hopelessly divided into two helpless fac- 
i, the Conservatives and the Radicals, the latter 


A SECOND PEESUKTATION BY THE LADIES, AND | ^sM 


itere arranged to spell-- , • , . 

JOKT ” For a long time previous to the arrival ot 
tbe procession, every available spot was occupied by 
I mt audience. When the head of the cortege 
irriTcd, the ladies descended from the carriages, and 
*ere conducted to the spacious parlors of the build- 
Dg, and in a few moments the presentation cere- 
nonies commenced. 

The scene, as viewed from the front door of the 
Brant Mansion, was incomparably fine, and served 
IS a fitting response and rebuke from the hearts of the 
people to the ravings of the politicians at that mo¬ 
ment in another part of the city reviling Fremont’s 
military management in this State, and ridiculing the 
atbusiasm of his friends. The transparencies were 
ranged along the sidewalks, and among the devices 
Tere the following: 

“Fremont and victory!” 

“ Fremont, the man of the future! ” 

“ Fremont the hope of the country! ” 

“ And their slaves, if any, shall he free men ! ”— 
Fremont's Proclamation, Aug. 8,1861. 

“ Emancipation, the first great step of the nation, 
onvrard to its manifest destiny." 

The presentation speech was made by Emil Pre- 
torious, Esq., a prominent Main street merchant, and 
a candidate on the anti-Blair ticket for the Legislature. 

As soon as the applause was through, and “ three 
cheers for Fremont ’’ had been given, the General 
responded: 

REPLY OP GEN. FREMONT. 

This, my friends, is a magnificent setting in which 
you place the noble gift that, in tbe name of the Ger¬ 
man population of St. Louis, I have j ust received from 
their Committee. I am happy that circumstances 
hare enabled me to receive it directly from your¬ 
selves, and that I have this opportunity in the sound 
of yonr voices and the light of your torches, and in 
the kindling enthusiasm of the moment, to tell you 
how deeply I am indebted to you and how cordially 
I reciprocate your friendship. Believe, my German 
friends, that I fully appreciate the distinction this 
Wendship gives me. Habituated for generations to 
liberty and domestic tranquillity, our American peo¬ 
ple enjoyed them like sunshine and air, as the natural 
Moditious of their lives. Their homes have been 
slways sanctuaries, their persons inviolable as 
Roman Senators; every avenue to individual pros¬ 
perity was open to them, and when the crash of civil 
*ar came, they heard in it only the call 
• ^nsient struggle. 

But your surroundings have been of a different 
character, and when the guns of Sumter broke the 
peace of the continent, they woke far other echoes 
m your hearts. You had lived where political and 
^ial liberty existed only in men’s aspirations, 
lou remembered how often you had seen the sword of ] 
•he people vainly bared against the tyrannies of 
cvlablibhed power, and you know better how to 
a birthright of liberty, and saw quicker 
^ presence of its dangers. Therefore, it is—and 

J^a^e you are farther removed from the intrif- 

eich in this country make the public service i 
Prous—that your approbation has iu it a peculiar 
I And this it is that makes the beautiful gift 
fion'T* to-night, and this splendid exhibi- 

ot regard with which you surround its presen- 
M, one of the most solid satisfactions of my life, 
jj. cndeed, I am truly happy that you have 
among that brotherhood of patriots to 
toto y°“ are willing to confide the sword in 

matter how begun, this is the 
’’C's a* T^fratever issue bared the sword, it is 
"'tesrit y°“ contend not only for the 

'hichif''*- country, but for its regeneration, 
hi ev 7C“r hands to accomplish. 

*«es country its leading features mark out the 

ol^ great battles must be fought. Upon the 

recurring battles on the same spi , 
'‘«tioto 1 vtitnessed the struggle of 

*'wavs “Tore or less for liberty, working out 

Jieopig , problem of government—whether the 
)ect tp if tBe sword or be themselves sub- 

wlii^^*' T'o frave received the baptism of blood 
Mtherto o® among the old nations. Upon our 
been mari****^'*^ country these last impressions have 
Continent ’ *'^**''' oocopldc il® resemblance to the old 
anti^”^ problem of government comes 

this ?■ ®^ready marking out its historic fields, 
fpcple-ltli™* “ ^"°® the sword in the hands of the 
they beg .® t'me they are masters of the situation, 
“ght of » **■ trom their vantage ground and by the 
first ifh^*M**'*'*^ ®° the sword that 

J^^stion ^ their last and only contest in this 
ftlds of Sovernment, and that these historic battle- 
““t the recurring arenas for 
Uonn fu® of fraternal blood, but great 

s whiis ® triumph of popular liberty. 

''*tion to 1 . fifre the wealth and power of the 

you integrity of its territory, and 

!t'|sciblu K “".fiy your constituted authorities with 
Vo, and hold them inflexibly in 

V determination main- 

I which have been thrown around 

t! strength of the nation 

In ®“ce of^fnT*’- ^ assault lies in the main- 

®'.® ‘‘ stood tinder the 
j^sfiotn of tk baws—in the freedom of speech and 

V “o.Press. Every invasion of the laws is 
bv ’ “®'’8erou3 in revolution, and not to be 

ih^PrinlhM^ plea of temporary expediency, 
^cisivg, ‘i-'tis—stop the begiunmgs, and stop them 
, surren^'“®.“t^®riug that if you fail in this duty 
sword, and the people fall. 

^ a ^ hands of an angel, at the gates 

tL uaming sword, turning on every side, to 
ba^our ban^^ ’'*^0 tree of life. So has be placed 
^ and flol® “'^ord which you must always keep 


SPEECH. 

After the sword presentation, the General retired 
from outside to the large parlor of the Brant Man¬ 
sion, where a company of German young ladies were 
introduced to him. In the presence of a room full of | 
admiring spectatiw?, among who m were mai»\dis- 
iingnj«Jdipravmy dmeers ana prominent citizens. Miss 
Josephine Weigel presented a sash to the General, 
the tollowing beautifully-chosen words : 

“ It was an old custom of our German ancestors 
that the wives and daughters of the warriors stood 
by them in the hour of trial, encouraged them in 
their battles for freedom and independence, and 
cheered them on to their deeds of valor. As the 
representatives of the German ladies of St. Louis, we 
appear before you, the patriot and the honored leader 
in the great struggle for liberty, and beg your 
acceptance of a sash, a work of our own hands. The 
sword, which the Germans of the West presented to 
you to-day, and the sash with which we accompany 
■ , will forever convince you how dear your name is 
0 the children of the German fatherland, always the 
rue and bold defenders of liberty and our common 
country. 

“ The emblem with which we adorned our gift 
will show you the spirit which prompted its execu¬ 
tion. ‘ United and free ’ is the rallying cry of tbe 
Germans in this great struggle for our national 
existence, and we trust that John C. Fremont, the 
chosen standard-bearer of liberty, will accept and 
cherish this little token of our love and admiration 

the same sense in which we present it.’’ 

To which the General gallantly and fittingly replied 
as follows: 

It gives me, ladies, much pleasure that you have 
been willing to add this beautiful expression of your 
regard to the gift I have just received. 

“ In old times, before a knight was invested with 
sword and spurs, it was customary that be should 
undergo a period of abstinence and penance. I have 
gone through my period of mortification, and I am 
happy that at the end of it my sword is now to be 
girt on by such fair and friendly hands. 

“ There is an old story, probably more familiar to 
yourselves than to me, of a ring, which touched 
sharply the finger of its wearer when evil thoughts 
arose in his mind, or whenever he felt tempted to 
commit a wrong. Coming as it does from such a 
pure and generous source, this touch of your gilt to 
my hand will be to me an impulse to generous 
thoughts and right acts. 

“ I use this occasion to offer to you, my countrj’- 
women, the tribute of my admiration for your patri- 
devotion to the country, and at the same time to 
express, in the name of the good soldiers whom I 
have commanded, their thanks and mine for the 
kindness which has saved so many lives and soothed 
so many hours of rugged pain. I trust that your 
self-sacrificing devotion will have an early reward. 
I hope that, for your sakes, peace will soon return, 
so that the husbands, brothers and sons whom you 
have sent to tbe field may again gladden your 
homes.” 

TEE PR09BAMME OF TREASON. 


which cluster around the charmed name of ‘ Demo¬ 
cracy ’; so you see the power must soon pass from 
their hands, and by a little management upon our 
part, whilst we have set Democrats and Republicans 
by the ears, quarrelling over minor things and the 
spoils of office, -we will adroitly secure the substance 
and leave them the empty shadow to appropriate 
between them. 

“ Slark my word for it, we will create a division 
in the North ; we will kill off Republicanism with 
Democracy, and then swallow up Democracy at our 
leisure! Both stand in the way of our purpose, and 
both must fall.” Maryland. 

THE PROCLAMATION IN THE ARMY. 


I the prosecution of the war equal to a levy of many 

For one, I feel that into the conflict God’s inspira- 
i,on has now entered, and that all expenditure of 
money and loss of life will be recompensed by the 
great good that shall come to humanity from this 
fearful struggle. lYhen the war was simply for the 
preservation of the Union and of the liberty of the 
white, dominant race, we were ready to sacrifice our 
home enjoyihents and life for its successful prosecu¬ 
tion. Bot, now that the conflict has assumed the 
grander shape, and, in order to secure the Union (.and 
our white liberty we are compelled at last to be 
just to the negro, we feel that we fight for God and 
Universal Humanity, as well as for ourselves. Each 
hospital-bed and battle-field thus becomes sanctified, 
and in such a cause suffering is crowned as mar¬ 
tyrdom. _ 

' Knowing that you will pardon my letter in your 
wish to hear how the army receives the proclamation, 
I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 

Stewart L. Woodford, 
Lieut.-Col. 127th N. Y. 

Camp BUsa, Upton’s Hill, Va., Oct. 22,1862. 


Correspondence of The N. T. Times. 

Frederick City, Md., Oct. 28,1862. 
Conversing with a gentleman a few days ago, with 
whom a rebel officer sojourned a short time during 
the late invasion of Maryland, he related the follow¬ 
ing as the substance of a social conversation between 
himself and the officer, who appeared to be a very 
free-spoken and candid gentleman, and a man of 
no ordinary degree of intelligence; and taking a 
particular liking to his host, who, like himself, bad 
been an uncompromising old-line Whig, he spoke 
freely of the political issues of the day. Upon my 
friend’s asking him how he, being a disciple of the 
immortal Clay, could take part in the destruction of | 
this glorious Republic, which was the pride and 
boast of that illustrious statesman, he replied that 
he did not feel altogether at home in his present voca¬ 
tion, and often had serious doubts on the subject; he 
thought the Southern States should have made fur¬ 
ther efforts to right their grievances in the Union 
before going out of it, but that he found himself, like 
thousands of others, the creature of circumstanties, 
although he had, in the beginning, opposed secession 
as both impolitic and suicidal to the best interests of j 
both sections. The tremendous pressure brought to 
bear upon the public mind in the South soon caused 
the irrevocable step to be taken, which made it too 
late for compromise, and as aU his interests lay in 
that section, and his fellow-countrymen had cast 
themselves into the breach, he now thought it best 
to cast in his destiny with theirs, and, making com¬ 
mon cause, press the issue to ultimate success, which 
he seemed to have hut little doubt of being the 
result of their struggle—the principal aid upon 
which he relied as a means to that end was a divi¬ 
sion of sentiment at the North ; and the “ Eemocratic | 
party " was to be used as the instncmenl to 
that very desirable object. 

I My friend here remarked that he thought these 
expectations ill-founded, as Northern Democrats had 
nobly responded to the call of the President for 
troops, and were largely represented in the field by 
both officers and men, who would never cease their 
efforts until the rebellion was unconditionally sub¬ 
dued, and the country reunited. 

'The officer replied: “ Don’t you deceive yourself 

__ the signs of the times ; our ‘ game ’ is a d - 

We have counted the cost; we hnoio what 
do. Our agents are now operating all over the North. 
They are mixed up in all the various ramifications of 
society, political, religious and social, and at the 
proper time the world will stand in astonishment at i 
some of the boldest and most sublime master-strokes 
of policy the mind of man has ever conceived, or the 
canning and perseverance of the human race ever 
executed; States and statesmen. Presidents and 
Cabinets will fall before it, like grain before the 
sickle. Our plans are well matured ; it is next to 
ipossible to fail. Everything so far has resulted 
just as we arranged it should, and with a few slight 
exceptions, and some little unforeseen accidents, we 
have succeeded fully equal to our most sanguine 
expectations. We planned the disarrangement of 
the currency to destroy Northern credit; and our' 
agents, by simultaneously purchasing gold and sil- 
at a premium, assisted by other speculatoTs who 
•itflnfrlir niriail niir KoVipinp.R. camfi ncsr UDsetlinv 


Bolivar Heights (above Harper’s Ferry), | 
October 27,1662. j 

Your editorial on “ A Month of the Proclamation ” 
views the subject from a truthful stand-point, and 
commends itself to every one at all conversant with 
the facts of the case. 

Intercourse with the army, the Border State people 
and the rebels, enables your correspondent to ccinfirm 
the statements of the writer as to the reception of 
the important document by the soldiers, Maryland 
rebel leaders and negroes. 

; is the politicians at home, and not the voters 
in the field, who oppose this new war measure. The 
t cruel kind of warfare, Macaulay remarks in 

_of his essays, is that waged on peace principles. 

The remark had reference to the old European con¬ 
tests, but how aptly it applies to the war in which we 
are now engaged. Eighteen months ago we began 
the labor of restoring the Union. The sword was 
extended in one hand, and the olive branch in the 
other. Rebels taken in arms were turned loose with 
gentle reprimand, and were expected, for the cowr- 
tesy shown them, to come back to their allegiance. 
Forts, arsenals and navy-yards slipping through 
government fingers, without the least apparent effort 
being made to save them, lest fmdiet provocation 
ensue, and the breach between the North and South 
be widened. Rebel emissaries were sufiered to go 
abroad, and prejudice the European mind with the 
story of their pretended wrongs. 

Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and ArkansM 
had seceded, yet the conciliatory policy was still 
pursued. At length, when the hate, din, fury and 
determination of the rebellion began to make itself ] 
more apparent, a little imprisonment, confiscation, 
and other similar ingredients were added to tbe 
Union-saving elixir. Still the war continued t 
conducted ou peace principles; and why not, it 
contest between brother and brother ? 

Two hundred thousand men are rendered hors de 
combat, and the government at length awakes to the 
necessity of warring it on war principles, and brings 
every available nerve to bear in the contest. 

Such is the view of the case entertained almost 
unanimously by both officer and private. I have 
mingled freely with the varioua eorps of our army, 
and not one word of disapprobation have I heard, 
save from one Maryland Lieutenant, who deserted 
last week. “ Let us finish up this war by any means 
whatsoever, and return home ” is the feeling. “ As 
long as the rebels have chosen to make the nigger 
the issue, let them have it, and to their heart’s 
tent,” remarked an artillery Captain to me i 
days since, who, until recently, was of strong pro¬ 
slavery proclivities. “ Amen,” responded his men, 
who are nearly every one Democrats. The recent 
proclamation of Gen. McClellan, in regard to politi¬ 
cal discussion in the army, may have led the Sey- 
mourites to suppose that a division exists among the 
soldiers in regard to the proclamation, sufficient to 
warrant the insertion of a denunciatory resolution in 
their platform. There never was a greater mistake. 

Whatever may have been her feelings toward the 
South at the commencement of troubles, Maryland’- 
sympathies are now heartily with the Union a 
against the bogus Confederacy. As this war ha 
progressed, her people have learned that it was no 
begun on the part of the rebel leaders trom a sens 
of wrongs inflicted, but “ originated,” as the Rich¬ 
mond Examiner, of the 18th, admits, “ and is 


ried on in great part for the defence and perpetua- 


portance of immediately removing the contrabands. 

a. A letter from Maj. Bolles to Gov. Andrew, Oct. 
6, giving further details upon the matter, and saying 
that “ their removal to a friendly and secure neigh¬ 
borhood is an imperative duty.” 

The whole correspondence is on file at the State 
House, and can be seen on application to the proper 
authorities. 


QOV. ANEREWANB TEE CONTRABANES. 

The Democratic General and his aid (the latter 
from Massachusetts) who undertook to manufacture 
a little political capital for the benefit of the Demo¬ 
cratic People’s party here, by inviting Gov. Andrew 
to make provision for the care and support of five 
hundred contraband.^, received a very pertinent and 
forcible reply from His Excellency, a copy of which 
we lay before our readers. It will be difficult for 
these political Gener.als, or their friends here, to 
evade the logic of Gov. Andrew’s reply, while the 
fact will remain upon record that the proposition to 
introduce negro contrabands into the State came 
from a Democratic source, and was rejected, for good 
and sufficient reasons, by a Republican Governor. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 1 
Executive Department, Boston, > 
October 16,1862. ) 

Major John A. Bolles, A. D. 0. to Major-Qen. Six. 

Major : I have tbe honor to acknowledge the re¬ 
ceipt of your letter of Sept. 30, accompanied by. a 
letter from Gen. Dix, together with a copy of a letter 
addressed to the General from the War Department 

Washington. In these general communications it 
is proposed to me to take some active measures for 
the reception in Massachusetts of a portion of the 
escaped slaves now at or about Fortress Monroe, 
according to a plan proposed by Maj.-Gen. Dix, and 
in which the General has obtained the acquiescence 
of the War Department. This plan is represented 
as “ very desirable for reasons both military and 
humane.” It is said that the Fortress is threatened, 
and probably may be attacked ; that if so, these 
people may be ” swept back into slavery,” or that a 
hasty retreat and transportation of them will be 
attended inevitably with severe suffering to the help¬ 
less. 

It is imperative upon mo to say that though I sym¬ 
pathize deeply with the humane motives upon which 
" Dix is seeking to act, I do not concur in any 
way or to any degree in the plan proposed. These 
same motives of humanity lead me in a different 
direction, and to a point where in general, as sound 


reasoning-, 

tbe case in question makes manii 
true interests of the African and Saxon 
woven and their rights correlative as they 
cal, so that the assertion and maintenance of the_ 
become the salvation of the other. If, indeed, it is 
true that rebel hordes are coiling their traitorous 
length for a deadly spring upon Fortress Monroe, 
and that rebel iron-clads are coming down tbe river ; 
and if it be true that the Union forces to oppose the 
threatened assault are inferior to the forces that 
menace them, then by listening to your proposals I 
should deprive the band of heroes now under com¬ 
mand ofiGen. J)ix, and steadily awaiting the storm, 
of the strength of hundreds of stout arms which 
would bWierved with the desperation of men fight¬ 
ing for liberty, and I should deprive this slandered 
race of the praise and of the education of their man¬ 
hood to he acquired in a bold struggle for their dear¬ 
est rights. Here Providence has given to them a 
chance to complete their emancipation from slavery 
by a victory over prejudice; and it is significant that 
if I do anything to deny them that chance, by the 
same act I may visibly injure the cause of the Union 
arms. I cannot bring myself to do anything to take 
away from the command under Gen. Dix this great 
reserved force, as I know you would find it if you 
would but use it. If you are attacked, let the blacks 
fight to preserve their freedom! They are needed. 
If anything could strengthen my previous opinions 
on this point, it would be just such facts as you nar¬ 
rate in your letter. If the negroes have wives and 
children to fight for in addition to their freedom, 
they will not show themselves insensible to the mo¬ 
tives which have inspired all other races. It is one 
of their rights to strike for their dearest other rights, 
as all races have done. I should welcome every 
blow of theirs which might at once carry succor ' 


teaches, and c 


AN OLD PLANTER’S OPINION. 

Correspondence of The Times. 

New Orleans, Oct. 28. 

MET an old planter a day or two ago, who has 
lost nearly one hundred negroes by the present rebel¬ 
lion, who saluted me as follows: “ Halloo-, you 

Northern Yankees are making a d—d sight more 
'se about President Lincoln’s proclamation than 
Southerners are.” The remark is most truthful, 
and shows, in the most painful light that the miserable 
truckling to the slave oligarchy by certain presses 
and persons of the North is chronic, and cannot be 
cured even by the horrors and sacrifices which have 
been entailed on the country by the present war. 
This sudden uprising of certain old political elements, 
which I thought if not dead, were at least paralyzed, 
indeed disgusting, and but for my thorough coiivic- 
jn that the great mass of the people are sound, I 
should almost despair. I have ^t to hear one word 
in the streets against the Emancipation proclamation 
from my Southern acquaintances. They all say to 
me—this is exactly what might have been expected ; 
and more—so utterly disorganized have the slavM 
become, that the institution, under its old order, is 
forever destroyed and worthless, no matter what Mr. 
Lincoln or any one else may say on the subject. 

I must confess that from this distance the pro¬ 
slavery howl that is going up at the North is one of 
the most humiliating things that could have occurred 
at this particular crisis; it has strengthened the hands 
of the rebellion more than would a hundred thousand 
troops added to those already under Lee_ at Rich¬ 
mond. What is the real foundation of this sudden 
\furore? It is beyond a doubt latent treason, that is 
taking this course to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. What do these people expect ? We might as 
well vote to sustain their army and give them a pow¬ 
erful navy, as to vote to give them back intact their 
slavery institution. It is a military necessity that it 
shall sink before the progress of the rebellion, and we 
might as well at the North howl over the slain of the 
rebel armies as an unconstitutional loss, as to get up 
at this most unfortunate time slavery excitement. 
In the name of Heaven, will the time in this country 
never come when the great free States of the North 
will look after the interests of the white man; is 
there nothing good or beautiful but the miserable 
negro; nobody’s rights to be respected but the 
owners of this precious humanity ? 


A MONTE OF TEE PROCLAMATION. 


From The N. T. Time 
is just one month si 


)t Oct. 223. 

___ ; issue of the Emanci¬ 
pation proclamation by the President. How stands 
It to-day ? In view of the tremendous consequences 
involved in the final consummation, the inquiry is of 
moment. The time has been brief, but has sufficed 
to settle many mooted points. It has settled— 

First —That the people of the loyal States were, 
in general, prepared to receive such a measure favor¬ 
ably. Though the suddenness of its appearance 
.1 excited* for a moment some misgiving that it might 
identi-1 ijg inopportune, the public mind quickly cam 
-positive conviction that it 


d floZ," wnicn you must always Keep less vi 
flaming, and turning every way, to guard' them! 


unwittingly aided our schemes, came near upsetting 
the monetary afiairs of the nation, which was only 
temporarily prevented by Northern capitalists, who 
feel that their all is at stake in this war, and who 
have succeeded in staving off' the money crisis a lit¬ 
tle longer ; but it will come Ih spite of all their efforts 
to prevent it. And after the Northern elections, 
which we cannot fail of carrying, and the maturity 
of other plans which will soon develop themselves, 
we shall have a uet-work spread over tbe entire 
nation, so minute in its details, and so inextricable 
nature, that even tbe devil himself, with all his 
and subtlety, could not escape through its 
meshes 1 Northern Democracy will fall into our 
embrace as gently as a lover falls into the arms of ] 
bis mistress 1 Many who are now acting with that 
party have no idea of the exte7it and purpose of the 
political campaign before them, and it is well they 
have not, or we should be deprived of many valuable 
coworkers, who are not yet prepared to adopt our 
views, and who are yet acting in good faith toward 
the Federal government, but who will at the priiper 
time (with some few exceptions) follow the victorious 
banner of ‘ Democracy ’ into the camp of the South, 
and openly espouse the cause they are now secretly, 
and many of them ignorantly, advancing. They 
will not stand alone in this matter; iimiiy who I 
hitherto stood far above the reach ol’ suspicion 
find themselves gradually and imperceptibly enian- \ 
gled in the web zee have voven for their especial 
cases; and who, after finding where they have 
unconsciously wandered, may make a vpasmodic 
eflort to extricate themselves, but finally yield, help¬ 
less victims to the inexorable destiny which awaits 


of the institution” (slavery). Such being the 
case, they have come to regard the rebellion in the 
same light with loyalists of more Northern birth, and 
I cherish the same desire for its rapid overthrow. 
Experience has taught them of the available 
strength which slavery holds out to either party, and 
of the necessity which exists for turning it against 
the rebels if we would subdue them. 

When an insolent and cruel enemy threatens at 
the first opportunity to carry desolation to their 
homes, they are not going to oppose any measure 
whereby that enemy’s power can be broken. I 
accordingl) have found in my journeyings through 
Maryland a general acquiescence in this last mea¬ 
sure of the President’s. Among other sheets, the 
Frederick Examiner, published at the late seat of 
rebel power in Maryland, cordially endorsed it, 
while there are no papers save those of liecidedly 
secession proclivities which directly oppose it. 

There is no measure, I am confident, which has 
caused such dismay to the heart of the rebel leaders 
as that same “ Lincoln proclamation.” Said a: 
telligent Aid-de-Camp to me, who had been t 
prisoner a few days since, “ This proclamati( 
monstrous ; it will stir up our slaves and create 
general- insurrection, which is contrary to the rules 
of civilized W:arfare.” My reply to him was, that 
the proclamation had gone far toward the attain¬ 
ment of the desired result, if such a reign of terror 
had been produced among the rebels. Last evening 
one of the loyal Virginians of this place remarked 
to me that the President’s proclamation would do 
more toward the finishing of the war than all other 
military measures combined. Sixty years spent in 
the South enables him to speak intelligently of what 
pertains to Southerners. Such is the impression en¬ 
tertained by all the loyal Virginians whom I have 
met. And who more competent to judge ? On our 
recent advance to Charlestown, the effects of the pro¬ 
clamation on the rebels were very apparent. Nearly 
all the slaves have been sent South, showing the 
utter fallacy of the oft-repeated statement that the 
negroes would under no circumstances desert their 
masters. The people were all in a qui vive in re¬ 
gard to it, and it was plain to see that the proclama¬ 
tion constituted the burden of their thought as well 
as conversation. To be sure, dire hate and vengeance 
were depicted on nearly every countenance, but have 
they borne any different expression since the very 
commencement of the rebellion, when the Southern 
heart became so thoroughly gangrened ? 

What effect it has had among the slaves no one 
can doubt, who is at all acquainted with the negro 
character. Let them once get it into their heads that 
“ Massa Lincoln babe set me free,” and the peaceful 
relation between the master anil slave is at once 
ended. They will become as stubborn and ungov¬ 
ernable .as they were before docile and obedient. 
Scarcely a day passes that some poor fugitive does 
not come within our lines and report their fellow- 
bondsmen as anxiously looking forward to the first 
of January, when they are to “ lay down the shovel 
and the hoe,” seize the implemements of 

play iusurrectlon generally. 


patriot, death to a traitor, confusion to their slan¬ 


derers, renewed life to their 


i, and victory 


all right in time, 

well as in form and substance. This popular 
sentiment soon became so marked that the oppo¬ 
nents ot the Administration, though seeking material 
in all directions for an effective election canvass, 
have generally taken good care to avoid any direct 
issue upon tms subject. Aftej^ few grave com- 
plmnts and vulgar flings, they TOve left it for more 
available party capital. Sixty members of Congress 
have been chosen since the proclamation was issued,, 
and the Democratic net gain in the entire number 
has been only three ; in spite of the fact that ii 
of the elections, saive Iowa, were the soldiers- 
bering some three hundred thousand voters, four- 
fifths of whom are for the proclamation—allowed 1 and he should 
the suffrage. Were the single clean issue presented 
to-day to the people of the loyal States, whether or 
not the proclamation shall be revoked, and the old 
policy restored, it is morally certain that for every 
ballot saying Yes, there would be five saying No ! 

The people of the North, as a body, have gladly 
accepted the measure, and they mean to maintain 
This the month has developed most plainly. 

Secmd—lt is settled that the people of the Border 
States will not be alienated by such a demonstration 
against slavery. The prediction was made with the 
utmost assurance, that these States would stand 
such policy—that they would at once cast their 
fortunes with the Confederacy, and fight us to the 
death. Nothing of this kind has happened. The 
predictions have been utterly falsified. Kentucky, 
the very State upon which they were made most 
emphatically, was at the time of the issue of the pro¬ 
clamation almost entirely in possession of the rebels, 
and yet, instead of improving the opportunity to join 


To the Editor of The New York Tribune. 

Sir: Having heard and read much about the 
opinions of the army on the President’s proclamation 
of freedom, I have made inquiry as to the views of] 
the eleven regiments composing Gen. Abercrombie 
Division, to which I am attached. First, as to th.. 
General himself. He is so good a soldier that he 
expresses few opinions, but will obey all orders. 
Of the eleven regiments, ten are largely, indeed 
almost unanimously, in favor of the proeiauiation. 
As to the remaining one, 1 have not been able to 
I inquire. The officers are heartily with the President 


Contemplating, however, the possibility of their 
removal, permit me to say that the Northern States 
are, of all places, the worst possible to select for an 
asylum. These poor people, afloat upon the world, 
are inhabitants of a Southern climate, and have 
habits, and are subject to needs and to peculiarities 
of physical constitution accordingly. Where, then, 
is the prudence or the humanity of subjecting them 
at once to the rigors of our Northern sky, in the 
Winter season, with the moral certainty of inflicting 
extreme suffering, resulting probably in disease anc 
death? If their removal is definitely determined 
upon, I would take the liberty of suggesting for the 
asylum, some Union foothold in the South—as Hilton 
Head—where they could retain their health, be 
trained as soldiers, and their labor be rendered 
economically available. For them to come here for 
encampment or asylum would be to come as paupers 
and sufferers into a_ strange land and a climate 
trying even to its habitues, as a swarm of homeless 
wanderers, migrating without purpose, and not to 
the wilderness where the strong arm would suffice 
for maintenance, but to a busy community where 
they would be incapable of self-help—a course cer¬ 
tain to demoralize themselves and endanger others. 
Such an event would be a handle to all traitors 
and to all persons evily disposed. We should be 
told that the experiment had been tried and had 
failed ; that the negroes were proved worthless and 
incapable t){ taking care of themselves, when the 
truth would be that we had pursued the plan most 
eminently calculated to disable and corrupt them. 

I meet with pleasure the motives of humanity which 
have dictated your proposed plan; but from the 
very same feelings I must consider the plan mis¬ 
taken. It is precisely bM|use I do not wish the 
negroes to suffer; precis^(fcbecause I would save 
their wives and children_ from perishing; precisely 
because I do not wish their new freedom to become 
license, corruption and infamy, that I respectfully 
decline to aid or countenance your plan for their 
transportation to the North. 

Inasmuch as the letter ot Maj.-Gen. Dix is accom-1 
panied by a copy of a letter from the War Depar^ 
meut granting permission to correspond concerning 
the plan proposed, I deem it incumbent upon ri 
state that I have, since receiving your letters, 
ferred with the Department upon this subject, and I 
am sure that there is not any difference of opinion 
between the Department and myself thereon; nor do 
I find there the existence of any such apprehensions 
regarding the safety of Gen. Dix’s position as you 
seem to entertain. 

I ought to add that, even were my views coinci¬ 
dent with your own, I am, under the law, absolutely 
powerless, in my official capacity, to promote them. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, John A. Andrew, 

Governor of Massachusetts. 

Our columns are so much crowded that we cannot 
publish the whole of the correspondence which pre¬ 
ceded the above letter. We give an abstract: 

!■ A note from Maj. Bolles to Gov. Andrew, dated 
Sept. 30, stating the purpose of his mission. Maj. 
Bolles says : “ There are large numbers of ‘ contra¬ 
bands ’ in the immediate vicinity of Fort Monroe 
whose prompt removal from that vicinity is very 
desirable, for reasons both military and humane.” 
This note covers— 

2. A letter from the War Department, Sept. 19, 
giving to Gen. Dix permission to enter into corres¬ 
pondence, and the authority to make arrangements 


hands with the Confederacy, it held true to the old 
flag, and is to-day more firm in its loyalty than at 
any time since the rebellion. The proclamation, 
though doubtless unwished for, has produced no 
serious disafl'ection in any of the Border States. It 
is already cheerfully acquiesced in, and, if we may 
judge by the outgivings of some of their most influ¬ 
ential loyal men, will soon be heartily endorsed and 
zealously supported. , , ^ 

Third—It is settled that the army will 


of liberty has silenced all serious opposition fo the 
National government, and forever dispelled all dan¬ 
ger of foreign intervention. 

Seventh —It seems to be settled that the rebels 
..ill not avail themselves of the hundred days’ grace 
accorded by the President, and seasonably make 
their submission. Thus far there has not been the 
slightest movement in that direction. The reason is 
plain enough. The rebel leaders, who have the 
management of every organ of public opinion, and 
who exercise absolute sway over the affairs of the 
Confederacy, would gain no advantage from submis- 
They have staked their all on the Confederacy, 
ire ruined if it fails. Of course they will cleave to 
- __ the last bitter extremity, and with iron power 
put down the very first attempt to weigh the alter¬ 
native presented by President Lincoln, fhey have 
no alternative themselves, and mean that their peo¬ 
ple shall have none. If there were any hope that 
the people would, by some convulsive effort, turn 
upon the government, that hope has languished and 
become extinct. There is not the least indication of 
any such purpose. The grace is spurned, and the 
proclamation must, in its own prescribed time, take 
effect. 

Ih all particulars, then, save this last, the proela- 
a'ion has made au excellent begiauing. We have 
1 doubt that it will continue to justify itself more 
...id more in the same respects up to the very day 
of its practical application. And when it is once 
fairly in operation, it will make, we believe, very 
quick work of the rebellion. With our army cordon 
stretched from the Chesapeake to the furthest front- 
with a strong foothold in every rebel State with- 
exception, and with our gunboats penetrating the 
swollen rivers in all directions, the rebels will find 
absolute impossibility to prevent this procla¬ 
mation of freedom from bringing to a speedy end the 
whole system through which alone they have been 
able to keep their rebellion alive thus far. Slavery 
rin less than a month, from the first day of January, 
will be so utterly demoralized and broken up, that 
even the most obdurate rebel will admit that the last 
slave-grown crop has been raised, and that stark 
famine confronts the Confederacy. 

A CURl OUS STA TEMENT. 

MB. BUCHANAN AND MR. SEIV’ARO. 

A FRIEND writes us from Washington, under date 
of 

" Tuesday, Nov. 4. 

" The controversy raised hy the publication of 
Gen. Scott’s letter in the Washington Intelligencer the other 
day is likely to lead to some interesting revelations by the 
exasperated “ Old Public Fnnetionary,” who, it is known, 
has been for some time preparing a defence of his cowardly 
conduct, and means to whitewash himself if possible. 

“ He cannot persuade any one that he acted patriotically, 
with decent ability, or that he was not the pliant tool of 
e traitors and conspirators with whom he surrounded him • 
self. But it seems that he means to prove that other prom¬ 
inent men were no less cowardly nor more capable than he. 

“ Mr. Buchanan, it is said by persons who are likely to 
be well Informed, asserts positively, for instance, that he 
consulted Mr. Seward continually during the last four 
months of his administration; and that he did not under¬ 
take anything in regard to the rebellious movement during 

*’-four months—from the time of Mr. Lincoln’s election 

_s installation, that is to say—without previous full con¬ 
sultation with Mr. Seward, and only with the full approval 
of that gentleman. 

“ And that this is not mere gossip would seem certain 
from the fact that one of the most respectable citizens of 
Washington, one who had good opportunities for knowing 
‘he fact, assures his friends that he knows, and from both 
le parties—Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Seward—that it is true. 
“ If Mr. BnChanan will make this fact public, a large part 
f the odium resting hitherto on him will bo carried to Mr. 
Seward, and .lastly, too; for it ivas an honorable act in the 
ontgohig Prerident thus to advise with him who was held 
then the leader oi the party coming into power; and in act¬ 
ing only with Mr. Seward’s consent, Mr. Buchanan did next 
to the best thing he could do under the circumstances—the 
best thing the weakr'and paling old man was capable of. 
But in that case what shall we think of Mr. Seward?”— 
Evening Post. 


We print the above as a chapter of the history of 
the times, and to say that we do not believe a word 
of it. Why should Mr. Seward have volunteered to 
assume the heavy responsibility of counselling Mr. 
Buchanan in the critical circumstances in which his 
own recreancy had involved him! The retiring Presi¬ 
dent had Cabinet posts enough that went begging ; 
and he should either have invited Mr. Seward to 
accept one of them, or he should not have applied to 
that Senator for advice and guidance. Gov. Sew¬ 
ard’s good nature is proverbial; but self-respect 
must have compelled him to say to the President, “ I 
cannot usurp the functions of those who are popu¬ 
larly regarded as your constitutional and responsible 
advisers. Apply for counsel to them.”— Tribune. 


NOTE FROM THURLOW WEED. 

To the Editor of The New Xm-k Times. 

We are just out of an election which should teach 
Republicans the necessity of union among ourselves, 
if it teaches nothing else. Why, then, should The 
Evening Post continue its attacks upon Gov. Seward ? 
The letter of yesterday, charging that Mr. Buchanan 
consulted with Gov. Seward constantly and daily 
during the last four months of his Administration is 
a malicious calumny. There is not the slightest color 
of truth in it. During that four months Gov. Sew¬ 
ard did not, on any occasion, counsel with, or even 
speak with Mr. Buchanan, upon the subject of seces¬ 
sion or rebellion. t- w. 


A SOUTHERN VIEW OF TEE PROCLAMATION. 


offended by it. Prophecy had free play here, too. 
It was foretold that high officers would resign by 
the score—that whole regiments would throw down 
their arms—that the entire army would be demoral¬ 
ized and ruined. Not a single officer has resigned 
because of the proclamation ; not a solitary act of 
insubordination has been shown; not even a com¬ 
plaining word has reached the public ear. On the 
contrary, all the evidence goes to prove that the 
army is decidedly in favor of this action of the Presi¬ 
dent, and that, when the day comes for giving it 
practical enforcement, the army will do its part in 
the work with a will which no rebel can mistake. 
Our soldiers of all parties are disposed to judge of it, 
as they should, as a military measure, without 
regard to old party prejudices. The declaration of 
Gen. Prentiss, in his speech the other evening 
Washington—than whom no soldier has had a I 
ter opportunity to judge—that “this proclamation 
will do more to crush out the rebellion than any bat¬ 
tle that has been fought, or any other effort that has 
been made in any quarter for that purpose,” is al¬ 
ready the general, and will soon become the univer¬ 
sal conviction of the army. The ill-boding on this 


_ i, be ready to do their part 

practical effect to the proclamation. It was 
that such a proclamation would prove a mere m-u- 
tumfulmen —that the slaves would never hear of it, 
or even if they should, would give it no heed. It is 
made certain, from the fugitives who reach our army 
lines, that the slaves already know of it, and - - 
excited about it. All evidence goes to show tha 
every part of the South the blacks have an intense 
desire for freedom. That fact established, the know¬ 
ledge of the existence of such a proclamation of free¬ 
dom could not but work excitement. This ferment 
has begun already, and must dally widen and 

is settled that the rebel leaders them¬ 
selves have a fear of the new policy. The proclama¬ 
tion was received in the rebel Congress with male¬ 
dictions, and proposals for the most unheard-of ipm 
of vengeance, which, it was finally voted, Fres’dent 
Davis should be empowered to inflict at dmcret 
Measures have been taken, too, to wUbdravv 
slaves that can possibly be ‘ idnothave 

rior. Most assuredly all this commotion cou ^,gig 

been made by a simple bruium b no 

full well understand that this quick 

empty menace, no harmless bo . are 

to perceive driving it on, and 


Hon. George Lane was appointed by President 
Lincoln, within the past year, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of 
Alabama. He resides at Huntsville. A friend of 
ours recently travelled with the Judge from Cincin¬ 
nati to Steubenville, and learned from him some 
interesting facts concerning the effect of the Emanci- 
""‘■i"" proclamation upon the people of North Ala- 

_ It will be remembered that that section of 

the State was the last to succumb to secession. 
Long after the State seceded, the mass of people 
there were loyal to the Union, and a Convention was 
held in that Congressional district, at which strong 
Union resolutions were passed. 

Judge Lane states that the proclamation will not 
damp their ardor for the Union, but will be hailed 
with satisfaction. For himself, he said, “ this was 
the first streak of daylight he had seen.” He and 
two brothers owned three hundred slaves, and they 
intended at once to make them free, and employ 
them as hired laborers, and he believed that the 
slaveholders generally of that region would do the 
same. He was then on his way to Washington with 
his family, intending to put his children at school lu 
Georgetown, D. C., and then immediately return. 
He said he should, as a Southern man, and from 
what he knew of the feelings of the people ot tne 
section where he resided, as well as from wnat the 
necessities of the case plainly demanded urge the 
President to stand by the proclamation . ’ 

giving I and execute it to the letter, notwi hstandmg the 
^ ' clamors of Northern sympathizers and the threats of 

Southern rebels.— Presbyter. 


END OF TEE COTTON FAMINE IN F. NO LAND. 


general i 


with the'Eseoutives of the several Northern States 
for the purposes indicated. 

3. A letter from Gen. Dix to Gov. Andrew, aocred- 


upon his great edict, believing it to be a positive force iting Maj. Bolles, and “ earnestly pressing ” the im- 
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persist. They themselves being 
know, then, that the proclamatic 
strike houm. advices respecting the reception 

«a://i-Though meagre to 
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From TUe London Daily Nt 
The dav was sure to arrive when the 
ahiiitv to believe in a supply of cotton from other 
Ronrees than the American Cotton States must give 
^fbefore the facts. That day seems to be near at 
L„ At the end of last week the cargoes from India 
heffan to arrive. Upwards of 10,000 bales from Bom¬ 
bay came in during three days, and the quantity from 
that port actually at sea and at Liverpool was found 
to be about 397,000 bales; so that Mr. Villiers, whose 
promises were held to be rash when he spoke of 400,- 
000 bales, appears to be. fully justified in the hopeful¬ 
ness of his tone. The next disclosure was, that we have 
a prospect of a supply, in 1863, of 1,630,000 out of the 
4 , 000,000 which is the largest quantity desired at the 
ordinary rate of prices. This amount will be j'Mt 
double the quantity used per week for the last three 
months; and thus it would seem that the worst must 
be past. At the recent high prices, the weekly average 
taken by the trade has been 15,278, and the promised 
supply, independent of any change in American affairs 
will yield 31,346 bales per week. The sources ot this 
supply are India, the Brazils, Egypt, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy, chance cargoes from America, anJ ' other 
sources.” These ’• other sources” are credited with 
only 25,000. Considering that the Wwt Indies are in¬ 
cluded under this head, it is reasonable to hope thaj 


lenuucia.i*''*- — the comments of the Lon- 
n NA' , Ihich of all other sheets has hitherto 
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Europe has been struck by _ 

a style which even our worst ene-1 Kico, which 


supply may tii 


ted even 

for the coming sel 3 on.“''i’hr reports from Jamaica are 
in the highest degree encouraging, both a, to the 
flourishinl condition of the Rowing crop and ‘he rapid 
- J devoted to cotton, in Guiana and 
"proprietors are setting heartily to work 
> reaaieite labor, which may probably be 


BUDDlied from the United States. Agrirultural ma- 
chhLrv of the highest order,has beenseui ouito Poito 
earner}, or^ .. expected to supply a yrgequantity, not 


will in 


‘Si probability reveal that this proclamation quaUty of the West Indian cotton j 




under the process oi heintr we,mi d from our obstinate 
reliance on the slave States : and from month to montu 
we shall learn to give U]) tho irrational hope of lun 
settlement in America which can restore the old stau- 
of affairs. 
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THE PRO-SLAVERY REACTION. 

The last ten days have been a decade full of his¬ 
tory. Their issues can as yet be but faintly dis¬ 
cerned, and the enemies and the friends of Civil 
Liberty draw diverse auguries from their events. 
The Democrats have reassumed the control of North¬ 
ern politias, and Gen. McClellan has been relieved from 
the command of the Army of the Potomac. The one 
fact may be taken as an offset to the other. One man 
the less in Virginia may disturb the balance which it 
has taken many thousand men to readjust according 
to the ideas of the Slave Democracy in the North and 
West. May, not must. That depends on the resolu¬ 
tion of the President, the temper of the army, and the 
comiHon-sense of the Northern people. Without this 
measure, the success of the rebellion had been per¬ 
fect, and that briefly. Without attributing to Gen. 
McClellan the traitorous purposes which a large pro¬ 
portion of the Union men attribute to him, and which 
nearly all the Democrats believe him to hold, in 
which faith they magnify him above all other men, 
without this we conceive he has shown himself not 
equal to the emergency which is upon us. His talent 
for organizing an army is incontestable, and, proba¬ 
bly his capacity to resist an invading force is equal 
to that of any General in the field. But a very diffe. 
rent quality is demanded to fit an officer to head a 
column of invasion. Gen. McClellan’s genms for 
delay more than counterbalanced his theoretical per¬ 
fection and scientific preparation for his profession. 
A very few ^ forward move- 

’ ment is possible. Winter quarters, short of Rich¬ 
mond, is only another name for the triumph of the 
rebellion. Recognition by Europe, certainly, inter¬ 
vention, possibly, would be the consequence of such 
a delay. It may already be too late. The strange 
dilatoriness of the Commanding General, whether 
occasioned by strength of political predilections or 
weakness of military determination, may have had 
the effect which the Woods and the Brookses hope 
from it, and from which hope they have exalted him 
above all that the land contains of wise or brave. 
But let us thank God that there will at least be a 
struggle, or an attempt at one, before we surrender 
our nationality to domestic treason or foreign dicta 

It is not to be denied that the revelations of the 
recent elections have been of a most deplorable con¬ 
dition of the Northern mind. The worser part has 
prevailed in a way and to a degree which we had 
hardly deemed possible. That such men as Fer¬ 
nando Wood and his brother and James Brooks 
could be elected to Congress by any conceivable con¬ 
stituency, at this day, is evidence of a lamentable 
degree of rottenness in our state. It remains yet to 
be seen for how much more it stands than the bare 
record of the returns of the votes. That there should 
be enough voters of the quality that made those bad 
men legislators, and even that they should be concen¬ 
trated in particular districts in numbers sufficient to 
produce this disgraceful result, is nothing strange. 
A great city like this, “ the needy villains’ general 
home,” one which, 

“ With eager thirst, hy folly or by fate, 

Sucks in the dregs of each corrupted state,” 
always has an immense mass of most “ dangerous 
classes ” — classes more dangerous than the class 
usually called such, because not under the surveil¬ 
lance of the police—and, where suffrage is all but uni¬ 
versal, they will have their representatives. And, if 
these men are but the scum of the districts that have 
reSected themselves in their persons, the mischief is 
not much. The danger is that they will have an 
influence far transcending the degree which the inspi¬ 
ration of their constituencies would entitle them to. 
And the election of Horatio Seymour, instead of 
James S. Wadsworth, has a still more malignant 
aspect in this direction than that of his more infa¬ 
mous companions in politics. How much corruption 
of blood all this argues is yet to be seen. That all 
the men who voted for these candidates are as bad 
as the best of them is obviously impossible. No 
community could exist, if such were the fact. That 
their majorities were swelled by the sufirages of men 
who meant merely in giving them to rebuke the tardy 
prosecution of the war by the Republicans, is highly 
probable. Many others rallied to their ranks merely 
through the attraction of the old Democratic flag, 
which, though dragged through the dirt of many a 
campaign, so that Jefferson would never know it 
again, still looks to many eyes like the oriflamme of 
Freedom. And the fact that the vote of the army 
was not permitted to be taken, deprived the Republi¬ 
cans of at least a hundred thousand votes they would 
have had, had it been an ordinary occasion. The 
party of freedom and progress is, of necessity, mainly 
made up of the younger half of the voting class, and 
of this half a large proportion is in the field. 

But, after making all deductions and allowances, 
the results of the late elections cannot be regarded 
as among the good signs of the times. The rebels, 
themselves, must be astonished to find how many 
friends they have, and may well wonder where they 
have been all along during the days of their distress. 
The unfavorable inference which forces itself upon 
the mind of every impartial observer of these elec¬ 
tions is, that there is a great number at the North in 
sympathy with the rebels, secretly thus far, openly 
for the time to come. The inspiring idea of the 
Democratic predominance, in them all, was the safety 
of slavery at all events ; by surrender, if the rebels 
will accept their submission, or by the recognition of 
their independence if they will not. The President’s 
proclamation, doubtless, has had the effect to arouse 
and concentrate these allies of the slave-drivers. But 
they would have made a strong rally, at any rate, 
had no proclamation been put forth. This spirit has 
been nurtured by the whole course of our political 
history, up to the day of Mr. Lincoln’s election, and 
it was only frightened into silence by the uprising of 
the great people a year and a half ago, not struck 
with the stillness of death. Besides the natural, or 
rather the cultivated, antipathy of the baser sort to 
the black man—of the baser sort in high life as well 
as low—the sweets of official reward have always 
been earned by running the errands of the slave- 
drivers—sometimes before they were sent as Web¬ 
ster and Douglas found to their cos^-and ’doing the 
dirtiest of their jobs. No other hope of regaining 
that paradise of salary seemed open to many of 
those veterans in poUtical depravity but the restora¬ 
tion of the good old Slave Dynasty. And we can 
but lament to find that there are so many of that 
stripe, and so many more not ashamed to be found in 
their company. This fact we must boldly confront, 
and admit it to whatever extent truth demands the 
admission. The reaction was an inevitable one, one 
which does not surprise us by its occurrence, though 
it does by its apparent success. But we are far from 
taking counsel of despair under these disastrous cir¬ 
cumstances. All the Democrats in the nation, were 
they doubled, cannot stay the course of events. If 
they could, the present war would never have been 
waged. Could these men have controlled events, 


Breckinridge woulil have sat in Lincoln’s seat, and 
the Slave Power mollified by any sacrifice it could 
ask of principles or of men. There still remains this 
■ ■icat minority in the North, which is barely defeated, 
and, still more, Jefferson Davis still lives in the South, 
whom they will find it hard to entreat to any coope¬ 
ration with them that they would like. And in 
the field the two armies stand confronting each 
other, and they cannot be dispersed by the breath ot 
any politicians in a moment. 

One thing, we hold, looms up clearly in the dis¬ 
tance. And that is, that the Nation can only be 
s.avcd in its integrity by victory, and that victory can 
only be effectual through Emancipation. This we 
believe the President sees, and we infer it from his 
removal of Gen. McClellan. We are glad to learn 
that ho has resolutely refused to listen to any advi¬ 
sers counselling the rescinding or modifying of his 
proclamation. But we are more .assured of his deter¬ 
mination by his courageous change in the command 
of the army of invasion. On the success of that 
army, mainly, depends the salvation of the country. 
Should it defeat the rebels and fight its way to Rich¬ 
mond before the Winter sets in, we are safe from for¬ 
eign interference, and the operation of the proclama¬ 
tion will remove the occasion of the rebellion and 
crush it at the same time. Should it meet with a 
reverse, or be obliged to go into Winter quarters, we 
will not say that the country is ruined even then, but 
it is self-evident that its deliverance will be greatly 
complicated. That Gen. McClellan had not the abil¬ 
ity, if he had the will, to do this, we think is proved 
by his whole history, since he took the field. The 
substitution of Gen. Burnside in his place, therefore, 
we look upon as a most hopeful sign of a determined 
purpose to put down the rebellion, without fear or 
favor, whether of traitors in the field or at home. 
The malignant influences of the pro-slavery reaction, 
just inaugurated, can only affect public policy, indi¬ 
rectly, as there is a year to intervene before the 
Woods and their accomplices will succeed to substan¬ 
tial power. And, long before a year is out, this con¬ 
test must be virtually ended, in one way or the other. 
All depends on the firmness of the President, a qual¬ 
ity in which we believe he is not suspected of being 
deficient, after he has fully made up his mind as to 
his right course. We believe that he will have a 
majority of the North to sustain him, notwithstand¬ 
ing the triumph of the opposition this month. All 
do not swear by the words of Fernando Wood, who 
call themselves Democrats. The great mass of 
Northern men desire the honorable unity of the 
nation. Energy and results will make the nation his 
party again, as the hope of them did last year. But 
it is a time when every lover of his country and of 
liberty should see to it that he is true to both by 
active and vigilant fidelity to the Head of the Nation 
in this hour of its greatest peril. 


faithful service in the field culminated in an hour of | of the war. He i.s confii-med in this belief by assu- i as to lii.s future 
burning energy at the Cedar Mountain battle : and then rinasa received from prominent members of the oppo- jent of 77ie Time 
followed such protracted bitterness as can only reveal ° readiness to sustain him in any policy „ I’resider 

„ .«a. ..I I“j. 

soul. Colonel Savage exercised few of the qualities Democrats, whose party ties have led them tc 
which command notoriety, even of a local sort. In the J*’® companiniiship of the Woods and their fr 
old days of peace the tender refinement of his voice and Jj’J’ P’^rpose of keeping the Democratic c 


1 it will no doubt be g!on “ 

of‘all ffilughfrffi merfsnd 

fof‘*Commande''r4n-Ct<rb»^}’»® 


manner was ever in gentle contrast to the confidence y prW“deriy^^^^^ conduct of milil_-. 

and maturity of his convictions. One might have said ------ affairs.” 4,n„in£r the grounds of 

he was doubtful of himself, but could never be doubtful REMOVAL OF OEN. McCLELLAN. tret him as a martyr to 

of any principle which claimed him as its agent. If he - “/"T'^^SSrelffient in the most 

-wanted the pushing assurance of the “promising'^ On Sunday last the whole country was startled by Abolitionism, ana abuse ^ ^ 

American youth, it was because he seemed to announcement that the President had removed unscrupulous way. Some ® 
demand a thoroughly unselfish inspiration to strike the I’®"- McClellan from the command of the Army of tho meant to raise a rebellion 

level of any competitor. Listening eagerly to the hint Fotomac and put Gen. Burnside in his place. North- the North. At a Democratic tee nominated 

of an available talent, most men are full of zeal to do ®™ sympathizers with treason were disappointed and on Monday evening last, John an Presi- 

the best for themselves ; a few seem waiting for some sngry; but the great mass of loyal people were highly Gen. McClellan as the Democritic ca . , 

work in which the whole moral nature can be conoen- gratified by snoh an unmistakable illustration of the dent in 1864, and the nominajon wa ^ 


11 of zeal to do e™ sympathizers with treason were disappointed and on Monday evening last, Jonnv a p.p.;. 

iting for some sngry; but the great mass of loyal people were highly Gen. McClellan as the Democruic can r a e or 

3 an be eoncen- gratified by snch an unmistakable Illustration of the dent in 1864, and the nominajon was wun 


trated. Bat he is a poor observer who does not often President’s boldness and independence, 
perceive in this questioning, half-protesting minority a The order relieving Gen. McClellan is 
wealth of latent earnestness for whatever of truth the m? words : 

untrammelled mind may finally recognize. And such War Department, A djutant-Gbnbra 

a character, when at length it matures itself in some General Orders, No. 182.—By toection c... 

loval duty, extends an influence to widely different the United States, it is ordered that Mej.-Gen. McClellan -- ' 

, p „ _ be relieved from thecoramand of the army of the Potomac, a OTrulVinTI 

orders,of men—an infiuence of free, able movement to and that Maj.-Gen. Burnside take the command of that 

men3"of rude action, of form and color to the quiet and army. By order of the Secretary of War. nv Pirv n P PRftrHlNGHAM. 

considerate. We are daily asking, each one of his tl n j E. D. Townsend. Assist. Adj.-Gen. ■ • ' 

Ligbbor, what shall be the result of these grievous % T ^ l n ‘‘■"“‘^Tuarters at eleven November 9, 1862. 

La? But it is in no material change that the true end ° Buckingham, special thou wffi keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 

V i.,„Lp 11 Tpy. tLp uii messengor. It was entirely unexpected to all. On its stayed on th*.”—/saioA xx«, 3. . .. , t> 

filled and the deanLtfi Virginia fi receipt the Command was immediately turned over to How those words take hold on the imagination! Per- 

’ . , , , ® Gen. Burnside, who issued the following order: feet peace ! kept in perfect peace 1 a mind stave on 

clothe emse ves wi ^le arves . u the work ■■ In accordance with General Order No. 182, issued hvthe the loving will of the Eternal! Every word is a gos- 

these times have wrought upon the spirits of men. this President of the United States. I hereby assume command pel The sentence has about it the aromas of heaven, 

is the only substance which remains forever And itis R contains every thought of shelter, quiet, rest, power, 


n tho follow- ders & Co. We don^t 


,nk theGeneral deserves such 


FOUNTAINS OF PBAUE. 


A SERMDN. 

BY REY. O. B. FROIHINGHAM. 

November 9, 1862. 

i wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
1 thl5>.”-/saiaA xxvi, 3. 

hose words take hold on the imagination! Per- 


our privilege to remember that to many of our best the full and hearty cooperation of its officers and men, 
young men this national struggle has given finished and ? kope, under the blessing of God. insure its success, 
perfected characters. For thought, and the power of the br7vei® offfie o?d Amy 

moral criticism, and personal purity of life are but the land campaign, and fully identified with them in their 
ever-changing outlines of character which some' absorb- Kgh a^ tong atd® mos? mLofy ■Sm'ton’wuh h 
ing action must seize and fill. It is hard to think feel that it is not as a stranger I assume command, 
wisely of these things when, as in the instance to which ^.;;To ‘^e Ninth f“yCoi^^,^so long and mtima^^^^^ 
aUuslonhas been made, a noble nature of which the identical. With diffidence for myself, but with a proud 
world had need has been painfully offered. Such a fidence in the unswerving loyalty and determination o 
young man as James Savaoe, had he survived the war,- ffiTjJsfSe'Su'’s‘l 

would have been a high pledge of our national welfare, vail. . A. E. Burnside, Maj.-Gen. Commandini 


y, and by ^t contains every thought ol shelter, quiBi, ic.., , 

men, will, joy, safety from the storm, protection from the wind. 
^iSness of word so appeals to the heart as this word peace, 
the M^ary- It expresses what we long for, sigh for, pray for, as we 
their feel- jgpg ^pd sigh and pray for nothing else. The young 
ith nim,“l *1'® season Ol passiou, lu ui. t of ambl- 

d. ’ lion or love, says, “ 0 that I could have peace! ” The 
tortos* are middle life, beaten about in the endless conflict, 

prond con- sits down tired and discouraged and nestles himself in 
iS"control '^®®at“s of peace. The oid man, standing on the edge 
must pre- of the grave, draws his boat up in the quiet harbor 
Hiding.” looks across the dark river to the land of peace. 


He had won the material basis from which his rare The following farewell order was read to the troops ip)jg gghoiar in his study, toiling at problems that grow 
integrity of thought and life might well diffuse itself, composing the Army of the Potomac on Monday morn- jiarder the harder he works; the sufferer in the sick 
He had gained the vantage ground of a rough experi- ing on dress parade : room ; the weeper in the solitude of the bereaved 


We have purchased our ransom from the despotism 
of slavery by sacrifice far more costly than the million 
of dollars which is daily offered. The tender affections 
of many homes have suffered the sudden wrench of 
agony, or the prolonged martyrdom of a hopeless sus¬ 
pense. The household kindliness which clung so fondly 
to persons must rise, as best it may, to cherish ideas or 
principles with which the loved ones were connected, 
and which some of them recognized as a noble exchange 
for hours of rankling misery and the bitterness of 
death. The universal law of gain throng suffering 
has no exceptions for us. Many of onr young men, 
leaving tue common paths of life, which, at best, 
seemed to end but in an innocent respectability, were 
for one giddy moment transfigured before us, and then 
—perhaps the muffled drum and the Church ritual, 
perhaps the nameless six feet of Virginia swamp or 
mountain. If personal courage could have won our 
salvation, it had long ago blessed us. If the sacrifice of 
exalted enthusiasm, or the nobler sacrifice of enduring 
patience could hav^^oughtus peace^t were here Jb- 
day. ' - ' 

We would not think otherwise than justly of the 
unfinished lives whose energies work elsewhere. Who 
can help a half-guilty consciousness of satire when in 
the occasional sermon or friendly obituary our street 
acquaintances, troublesome Ned and impracticable 
Bob, become the heroic Edward and the patriot 
Robert? Yet, let it' he remembered, the change 
wrought in these characters is often vital. For many 
young men, who are unable to solve the problem of 
life when presented in its grand proportions, become 
nobly effective in a limited career whose end is a 
physical result. It is an exquisite insight in Shak- 
speare—a touch so fine that it has escaped the com¬ 
mentators—when he hints that a young man* .para¬ 
lyzed in the conflict of duties and unable to summon 
mental power to any performance, was yet capable of 
vigorous fidelity in a situation where the activity de¬ 
manded was of a defined and recognized character. 
He gives Hamlet a soldier’s burial, 

'■ For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have proved most royally.” 

And one of the most subtle of modern poems, the Maud 
of Tennyson^,fihows how a victim of intellectual selfiism 
may be braced and developed by the battle-cry of a 
loyal people. It was not without reason that the 
divines of the early Church insisted upon the cultiva¬ 
tion of Patriotism as a necessary expansion of Chris¬ 
tian morals. Our young men of the present generation 
once knew too little of its reviving power. But where 
was it to be found in the sentimental exnltings of a 
prosperous nationality, forced to ignore such ethical 
requisitions as even heathen wisdom was sufficient to 
declare ? A redeeming love of country lay hidden in 
every soul; but it was ill solicited by the sounding 
brass of vulgar declamation, or the tinkling cymbals 
of plausible apology. But when words, debased from 
their true meaning, had become well nigh powerless, a 
way was opened for the patriotic instinct to assert 
itself in deeds. Then emotions at once became truer 
than what had passed for the understanding. And it 
is our hope to-day that those emotions are fast harden¬ 
ing into principles. 

We speak thus as not ignorant of the sorts and condi¬ 
tions of men whose lives have been offered up. Many 
did not think to exchange the passion for success and 
reputation for the higher passion of unselfish patriot¬ 
ism. “ I go into the army,” exclaimed a young man of 
ambition and uncommon capacity when the cannons of 
Snmter first echoed in the North, “ I go into the army ; 
for I see we must become a military people, and there 
lies the road to advancement and influence.” But the 
same young man, through a year of tedious service 
(which was also a year of political instruction) in the 
shock of battle, in the discipline of the camp, vindi¬ 
cated a claim to the highest honor that can attend a 
soldier’s death. The names of Ellsworth and Winthrop, 
which, for a moment, were bright before all the North, 
have become representatives oi many who were their 
peers in character and promise. In a few instances 
some slight memorial has borne the rumor of t, van¬ 
ished life beyond the circle of its associates. There 
was young Stearns of Amherst, in Massachusetts, of 
whom a little narrative by his father is of touching 
interest In him the muscular spirit of the Puritan 
seems warmed to modern life. He bravely accepts the 
weapons of Mather and Edwards to wage that inward 
warfare, the old struggle between nature and faith, 
which is remitted to no true man ; praying to be made 
sensible of his own utter sinfulness, he fights his way 
to peace through Calvin’s rigid theology, goes down to 
the carnal conflict with a sublime inspiration, and, at 
twenty-one, enters life eternal Irom Newbern battle¬ 
field. 

How many have followed him whose names may not 
be called from their sacred privacy! Some have 
passed to death through long suffering, soothed by no 
familiar hand. One such instance, painfully recent, is 
vivid before us. During a month of last Summer, and 
two months of this present Autumn, a New England 
officer has lingered at the Charlottesville Hospital. We 
apeak of the late Lieut.-Col. James Savage of the 2d 
Ma-sichusetta. He was a young man who joined a 

woman’s delicacy to a manliness n.atural and robust_a 

happy warrior, who, at the beginning of this civil 
atrile, understood the idea which it necessarily repre- 
aented, and thereto could give his whole allegiance. 
He was one whose nature could never have been satis¬ 
fied with any cheap and vulgar success ; and only such 
success as all scales and measurements of earth are 
powerless to estimate was given him to know. His 


ence, from which the world and its needs would have 
been clearer before him. In the years which might q 
have been we think of him as the same high and har¬ 
monious character, newly endowed with a practical ™ 
ability never to be spent upon secondary objects. But at 
a higher teaching than we could have wished has been 
his portion, even that highest earthly instruction hi 
which ever culminates in sacrifice. And we know that 
the human power thus bitterly gained is as dear to di 
God as the sum of all its possible effects, the hud as the 
flower, the seed as the ripened fruit. sh 

What need to write the moral of such losses! Are oi 
we languidly gazing at a puppet-show of Pate ? As the 
bustling present pushes the dearest of these memories 
into the back-ground of our thoughts, is there left with tc 
US no intense resolve? Ah, but the Constitution— ss 
these young men died for the Constitution! Well; not “I 
a jot or tittle of the old form need be touched, if, tak- fg 
ing advantage of our opportunity, we fill it with the pi 
life which the fathers of the nation designed for it, and 


leers and Soldiers of the Anny of the Potomac: and 'with endeavor always baffled ; the lonely, who are 

in order of the President devolves upon Maj.-Ger.. Barn- spiritual outcasts on the world : the guilty, torn with 
s the command of this army. In parting from you, I ^ ^ , . * „ . i ^ 

mot express the love and gratitade I bear to you. As the grief of a troubled conscience, are all imploring for 
army, you have grown up under my care. In you I same thing—peace. For peace men are willing to 

re never found doubt or coldness. The battles yon have , . ° mu • t. - _ 

ght under my command will proudly live in our nation’s P»y almost any price. There is a charm m it to silence 
tory. argument, to hush debate, to pacify quarrel. When 

'gLs"ffiLmve^p?ouf?Serf^^ every other means of quieting strife fails, the expres- 

BBse, the broken forms of those whom wounds and sick- sion, ” For the sake of peace,” will make combatants 

sta^ngm^n-LuLS^^^^^ ^ ^®^ ®®^f®®’ 

,11 ever be comrades in supporting the Constitution of Honor will fling down her sword, at this appeal. More 
•country and the nationality of its people. patent spell there is none to lay the demon with. 

GEO. li. MCOLELLAN, Mol.-GCn. U. S. A. f, , , , j at. i _ j. _ 

Washington. Tuesday, Nov. 11,1862. ®P®®'' *^® “P®"’ 


the dearest of these memories Maj.-Gen. McClellan and personal staff left Warren- ‘h® descends, celestial voices are heard; people 
our thoughts, is there left with ton at 11 to-day. On reaching Warrenton Junction a stand mute as in the presence of some sweet awe. 

Ah, but the Constitution— salute was fired. The troops, which had been drawn Tender memories come stealing out of the past at the 

form need be touched, it, tak- parting words. He said in response, while on the tionships of life are lovely ; hatreds, wrongs and fears 

jportunity, we fill it with the platform of the railroad depot: are forgot; the heart softens and warms and scatters 

the nation designed for it, and “ I wish you to stand by Burnside as yon have stood flowers of affection on all sides. No philosophical 

puly belongs. It may be that many of therr was^ a suontaLiis^ and onthnotastto arguments for war can stand the fascinations of that 


which therein truly belongs. It may be that many of %®®tht8‘\hirr wa^T T spLteneL^tnd enthusiastic arguments for war can stand the fascinations of that 
our fallen brothers wrought better than they knew, response. The troops were also drawn up in line at word peace. 

He who acts with a devoted honesty often acts above Bristow Station and Manassas Junction, where salutes Now, what is this thing with the delicious name ? 
the level of his present mind. But so far as these were cheers complimented What is this thing, the very lisping of whose title by the 

true and faithful men, there was iu them-under all ’'The^part^aVrived here this afternoon just in time Hpa carries with it such a spell of enchantment ? What 
superficial differences of opinion—an identity of manly {(, 5 o’clock train of cars for Trenton. The is this thing which the weak sigh for, the strong strug- 

feeling which calls upon us to see that they gained ears being detained, owing to some impediment on the gle for, the unhappy pray for, the wicked hope for ? I 
something worth dying for. And in their ' """ <■“ * 

can demand no less than a Free Repcbmc. 


them—under all 
identity of manly 
that they gained 


were fired, and where McClellan was cc 
with enthusiastic cheers. 

The party arrived here this afternoon , 
to take tlie 5 o’clock train of cars for Tr 
ears being detained, owing to some iihpedi 
track, Gen. McClellan was recognized by tl 
diers quartered in that vicinity, when he 
with oft-repeated cheers. 


iompiimented wjjat jg this thing, the very lisping of whose title by the 
just in time carries with it such a spell of enchantment ? What 


WILL THE PRESIDENT STAND FIRMt 


Many friends of freedom have been, if they are not aggerts that the wildest excitement has been caused 
now, in deep anxiety of mind, from, a fear that the there by the removal of Gen. McClellan, that officers 
President accepting the success of the Democratic and men denounce the order as an outrage to the 
p«, i. .b. b .f a.. p»pib 


against the policy of emancipation, may recede from jjg longer serve unless the order 
the purpose announced in his proclamation of Sept, surdly and wickedly false. 

.22d and renew the foolish attempt to put down the Civilians of wide opportunities 
. „■ u-i If, .... », arrived to-day from Gen. Burns 

rebellion while preserving its cause. Our own hope the statement of your correspond 
and belief, strengthened by the displa* of b^^ldness in to the effect that while some exp 
the removal of McClellan, is, that th^ Pemocracy, in faction are indulged in by a lew p 
openly arraying themselves in opposition to tTe Admm- pL^t'rtli? sterf which 

istration, have lost the power to control or modify its g^ghed officers ” mutinous expres 
policy, and that the President, emancipated at last from sufficient to say that since the batt 
the sinister influences by which he has been so long commander of a corps in the Ai 
surrounded, and warned of the dangers that menace Porter, i 

, , . X, X .xx XX b • Franklin, has asked, or at least i 

the country through Northern sympathy with the trai- (,e relieved from serving under G< 
tors, will plant himself firmly on the ground of eternal Not a few commanders of divis 
justice and seek'to secure the unity of the country in almost every officer, indeed, of no 
the only practicable way, by carrying freedom from “rSouTnduSlf aLc 

Mason and Dixon’s Ime to the Gulf, and from the Ohio Hunter, also, as is well kno 
to the Rio Grande. He must now decide between the once openly declared their unwi 
policy of his friends and that of his enemies, no mid- command under Gen. McClellan, 
die course being possible ; and we will not allow our- ^®“®^\“e names, did we'feei a°t ’ 
selves for one moment to believe that he will stultify great weight to their 

himself and consign his name to infamy and his coun- way to prevent the army from go: 
try to destruction at the dictation of Fernando Wood remove its head. The aooompan; 
and his traitorous cohorts. If the Slave Democracy, ®®“®/t^ffr;prelffion tCX^^^ 
instead of frightening the President from his propriety j^ry and mutinous condition of m 
by their threats, shall find that they have cut them- all the facts that have come to the 
selves off from all chance of inflnencing his course, and correspondent. On the contrary, 
only succeeded in confirming him in his policy of jharthe“Sver‘nmenrhas Sub 
emancipation, they will have small reason for boasting go^g for the course it has seen fit t 
over their triumphs at the polls. CorreBpondenco of The' 

Congress will convene in two weeks from next Mon- Reotoi 

day, when the President in his annual message, will no The announcement of Gen. J 
doubt inform the country of his purpose in respect to occasions the most intense exc: 
the proclamation of Sept. 22. That he will stard by it, ‘j’®®?®- Sut we hear nothing of 
, . X, J . XX X ^ thousand who were to lay down 

and give reasons for so doing that will satisfy a vast contrary, the news is received an 
majority of the Northern people and rally them to a the harbinger of victory. To sei 
firm support of his policy, we have scarcely a doubt. known the fact to a number of th 


track, b,en. jucuieiian was recognized by the many sol- ^ • .,,3 g^jc definition of it, but the 

diers quartered in that vicinity, when he was greeted ® , x, x x x 

with oft-repeated cheers. prose of the deflmtion will hardly touch the poetry of 

Special Dispatcli to The Tribune. '^•'® expeHence. 

The dispatch published in a New York paper of this ^’eace, to designate it briefly, is the state of mind 
morning, purporting to come from Warrenton, which which results from the perfect adjustment of man to 
asserts that the wildest excitement has been caused his circumstances. All the unrest of man comes from 
there by the removal of ^n McOfeUan, that officers f^ct that he does not lie easUy in his bed. Encela- 
and men denounce the order as an outrage to the xx- x^x xn- x 

army, that many have prepared their resignations, and ^us is not comfortable under his ^tna. We are hun- 
that distinguished officers of rank assert that they will gry, cold, feeble, sick ; our house is too small, or too 
no longer serve unless the order be rescinded, is ab- large, or too something else ; our society is not to our 
surdly and wickedly false. taste ; we are not in sympathy with our relatives or 

Civilians of wide opportunities for information, who n 

arrived to-day from Gen. Burnside’s army, confirm friends ; we have less to do than we wish we had, op 
the statement of your correspondent with that army, more to do than we can; we are in a false position; 
to the effect that whilo eome expressions of dissatis- the weight is unevenly distributed among our faculties; 

'*"• «>»• >• “» 

for that part of the story which imputes to “ distin- t®® “hok rubbing against our feelings ; our conscience 
guished officers ” mutinous expression of opinion, it is cannot rest easy under the wrongs of society; our 
sufficient to say that since the ba.ttle of Antietam every gpuls lose purchase on the order of the world and slip 
commander ot a corps in the Army of the Potomac, * „L,. - mx„ • .■„x. xx„ „ 

except Gen. Fitz John Porter, including even Gen. unbehefs. The times are out of joint, there 

Franklin, has asked, or at least intimated a desire to h® correspondence between the real and the ideal, 
be relieved from serving under Gen. McClellan. All the turmoil and tribulation of the earth, the sor- 

Notafew commanders of divisions and brigades- row, the penitence, the contriUon, the rebellion, the 
almost every officer, indeed, of note—has made a simi- .’ x x,. x- -x- x x- j- x 

lar appUcation, or expressed a similar desire. This PW^at® ®®“® fr®®! “®® ®f adjust- 

we assert upon indubitable authority. Gens. Hooker ment of man to his circumstances. The litanies of 
and Hunter, also, as is well known, have more than nations, the eleisons and misereres, priests, oonfession- 
1 the once openly declared their unwillingness to accept a als, doctrines and sacraments of atonement, aU attest 
mid- command under Gen. McClellan. This want of confl- ^.x x • x, x -x x-x- t> , x. 

dence has been so great that, in the opinion of some unfitness of the mind to its condition. Revolutions 
r ’ men, whose names, did we feel at liberty to give them, in society attest the same thing. The world is some- 
would add great weight to their testimony, the only how awry. It may be the little world of our body 


imself and consign his name to infamy and his coun- way to Pf .Pi®®f^^ with its sensations, or the larger world of our home 

*v to destruction at the dictation of Fernando Wood remove its head. The accompanying dispatch in the ..i . • x. a.u a. i u .i- • t 

y 10 aestrucuon ai, me oicwiiou oi r ernanao viooa Washington, which endeavors to with its inmates, or the yet larger world of our social 

ad his traitorous cohorts ^ fr® Slave Democracy, j^jp^ession that this city is iu an inflamma- circle, the world of fashion or business, or the still 

istead of frightening the President from his propriety jjgj mutinous condition of mind, is disproved by larger world of the community we live in. It may be 
y thetr threats, shall find that they have cut them- all the facts that hye come to the eyes or ears of y^ State, our Nation, other States and Nations, Eng- 

dves off from all chance of influencing his course, and correspondent. On the contrary, not a few of those . , _ ifoW • g Vio tiio zinnia oTria+insr « a 

. .a j . .c • lx* • u- T X whose indignation was anticipated sagaciously remark land,France,Italy, it may be the whole existing order 

ily succeeded in con rming im in s po icy of government has undoubtedly sufficient rea- of things on earth; the entire condition of humanity; 

nancipation, they will have smaU reason for boasting ggns for the course it has seen fit to pursue. ^yer and wider yet, it may be the arrangements of the 

irer their triumphs at the polls. Correspondeace of The Times. planet, the constitution and laws which regulate the 

Congress will convene m two weeks from next xMon- Rectortown, Va., Nov. 8. globe ; wider and wider yet, our world may be the 

ly, when the President in h^ annual message, wiU no The announcement of Gen. McCleUau’s removal world of Providence, the world of God, the universe, 
)ubt inform the country of his purpose in respect to occasions the most intense excitement among the .s^a Aiese^rrsv.r.Ai^A 

:e proclamation of Sept. 22. That L will starLy it, ti’oops. But we hear nothing of those one hundred m®t®«al «nd immaterial embodied and dwemhodied, 
^ ^ ... ’ thousandwho were to lay down their arms. On the temporal and spiritual. Nomatterwhatitisjnomat- 

i give reasons or s ig a wi sa is y a vast contrary, the news is received among the soldiers as ter whether it be larger or smaller; no matter whether 
ajority of the Northern people and ral y them to a the harlunger of victory To see the effect I made u he the shell of matter by which our souls are pro- 
pm support of his policy, we have scarcely a doubt. known the fact to a number ot them collected at the - 

The Washington corresnondent of The Evenma Post depot this morning. ” That’s good news ! ” exclaimed tected here for a few years, or the boundless domam 

The Washington correspondent ot Ihe Evening Post »i am mighty glad to hear that,” said another, limited only by the thoughts that wander through 

_ ., . , ... . . . “ This war will soon be ended,” chimed in a third, eternity and the aspirations that touch the shores of 

“The President is hurrying day by day in writing There was not, indeed, a dissenting voice among the -xp infinite • no matter how larve or hnw small the 

18 message. No one sees him after noon. Of one fact whole number as to the propriety and necessity for *’'® kow large or how smaU the 

le people may he assured—the President in his forth- such a change. The General’s staff is, of course, up- *®) R® adjustment to our minds results m peace ; 

iming message stands firmly by his proclamation of roarious, venting their spleen against the President, its non-adjustment to our minds results in the destruc-" 
mancipation. A distinguished politician endeavored Gen. Halleck, and mankind in general. Gen. McCleUan tion of peace 


employed a friend to secure an interview. The Presi- ' 
dent replied to that friend, ‘lam too busy for the inter- there has been no body of men so universally unpopu-^ ke attained Y For this adjustment of the mind to its 
view till after Congress meets. Besides, I have just lar in the army. Pretentious, overbearing, it has been condition is in simple fact a thing impossible; it is a 
what he wants of me.’ (He here referred to the spe- almost impossible to penetrate through them to their thing to be looked for only in the state which we know 
cific object, which was really to get Mf. Lincom to aeneral. x. .Z r tt - 01.1 , 

recede Irom the proclamation.) The President contin- Warrenton, Va., Nox, 9 1862. name of Heaven. For all these thousands of 

ued : ‘ I shall not do anything of the kind, and why ^ few insisted upon it that the “ Radicals®’-la phan- ®8®® *^®® ^®®“ fry^S t® kt himself into his condi- 

should I or he waste time or words over the subject?’ tasmagoria that seems to haunt the brains of almost tion, and to how very moderate an extent he has suc- 
This little incident, which occurred within a week, all admirers of the institution of slavery-had sot needed in dninn it' The whole hi»tx,ev nf hi. 
illustrates the feelings of the President upon this ques- the President by the nose again, and iere^using Mm xx„„ f • i J w.tne., nf h'. t ^ ^ ^ *'^®®® 

tion, and it is pleasant to hear that there are many to carry out their darling projects against the pecu- ® Mstory of his turning and tossmg.his 

prominent Southern gentlemen who stand firmly by him liar institution, known as African slavery ; others sfretehing and struggling to lie comfortably in his bed, 
in it.” “ guessed ” that it was because Gen. McClellan failed to walk easily in his clothes, to live decently in his 

The correspondent of the Springfield Republican to prevent the rebel army from falling back to Gor- house. It is a long story of unrest and we are now 

Star announces formally that until after the restored to his old position as Commanderdn-Chief of pletely adjusted to his circumstances 5 nobody is per- 
meeting of Congress the President will not receive any the forces in the field, and that Gen. Halleck was to fectly fitted to his whole estate. Probably nobody ever 

visitors after 12 m. The secret of this announcement mit info numn Aaain t. V . . v, , uvuuuy ever 

istbatMiLLincolnis preparinghis annual message to jiany express^ Lir regrets at the issuing of such ^fx’ moments, or more than 

send into Congress. It j^ndersiood that he wiU dweU ^n order j^st at this time, Ind a few reckless individu- '’‘®®®®^ »®®'“® fr ‘i®’'® ''®®® 8® fr® ‘ke 

at considerable fengtbj(*pn the_ Emancipation procla ^Is, under the excitement of the moment, threatened greater part of his life, but there were moments when 
t“hfconsSaUty oi the aeb r^LVcolnt even Afe peace was broken. Lower souls have theirs 

his own message-let the gossips notice that faot-and fot reefr® Such some of theL possibly could be ’ “‘'fr®®'’/ souls 

does not call in the Md of anybody else, bate ^liIpaKlL'tM^r^ici®®®^®®ly ^how what peace is in any relation. AU 

when t trX areaLate .fr®’' everything from apolitical stand- times are out of joint with them; a« spheres are awry; 

cLd effect abroad, a^ upon the prepie. i'or\Mrrea* P®“‘’P'^kicted that it would make Gen. McClellan the restlessness is the law of their existence, the law oi dis- 
peopfr«raW if f pZ “nte«TarstnLtat^^^^^^^ ’ ‘’‘®fr ’’^® frw®^ a®P®®'® 1® kdget, in its 

would ^^x-^?"xfr| ® retert n? ®°fr‘®8 k®'*®*’ fr ^0. Canvassed the quaUfications of higher aspecta is fight. Since this is so, since peace is 

f®te“®aper8 well-better as th^ world goes thfn Mr* froo^kent.Gen. Burnside. The opinions were the adjustment of the spirU man to the world he lives 

?!fnVnTrrteBhis But it is doubttM iAhl i."omm“on eVr™frL‘"bar:'mS^^^^ in, and since this adjustment is to be effected only by 

people would like Seward s writing as well as they do tlie choice of the President is iaooA one painful experience in the indefinite lapse of the centu- 

denSsti?eLite‘pLto'^eopfe^:^^^^^ iXw hfe T*^® ^®“®®® fr*- G®®- McClellan’s removal do not [fr®’ “°“’!® P^®®’®® ®ffr 8®ul»delusion? 

arguments as they would a book from the hand ol one involve an impeachment of bis loyalty, but only of his P®®®® ®' '“*“8 f® be spoken of, or even to be dreamed 

of the old English writers. capacity for handling a large army efficiently. They ®^' ^®‘ “®“ ^ ’'“P® fr' fr’fr i ‘key 

fe Sir thouuh a are in part set forth in a letter from Gen. HaUeck to “‘®'® ^"P® fr' ’ *‘'®y ®''P®®‘ fr®y '’®'“and it, 

is brought to bear upon him by a lew Border'^ State fr® Seeve^ry of War, for wMch we must refer the ‘key claim it, they think that whatever else they may 


s in selecting Ms staff of officers. 


its non-adjustment to our minds results in the destri 
tion of peace. 

But then comes the question. How is peace ever 
he attained? For this adjustment of the mind to 
condition is in simple fact a thing impossible; it ii 


Warrenton, Va., Nox, 9, 1862. 
isisted upon it that the “ Radical’—a phan- 
i that seems to hannt the brains of almost 


irominent Southern gentlemen who stand firmly by him ] 
n it.” > 

The correspondent of the Springfield Republican I 


is that Ml-. Lincoln is preparing his annual message to 
send into Congress. It ^indersiood that he will dwell 
at considerable lengtM^pn the Emancipation procla 
mation, giving his l ealWB for issuing it and arguing 
the constitutionality oi the act. Mr. Lincoln is writing 
his own message—let the gossips notice that fact—and 
Joes not call in the aid of anybody else, except it be to 
counsel. It is a crisis in the history of the war and 
rebellion when a truly great state paper might have a 
good effect abroad, and upon the people. For tMs rea- 


denS«??l®Lits ‘piMn peS^ ioUow hfe T*^® '®®®®®® fr' G®®- McClellan’s removal do not 'fr®’ fr *® P'®f ®® "®7 fr 8®®!»delusion? 

arguments as they would a book from the hand ol one impeachment of hi« loyalty, but only of his ” spoken of, or even to he dreamed 

of the old English writers. capacity for handling a large army efficiently. They ' ^®‘ “®“ ^ fr“P® fr' fr’'’® ^P^^^ ®^ fr i ‘key 

fe Sir thouuh a are in part set forth in a letter from Gen. HaUeck to “‘®'® fr°P® fr' “^y '’®'““d it, 

is brought to bear upon Mm by a lew Border'^ State ‘k® Secretary of War, for wMch we must refer the ‘key claim it, they think that whatever else they may 
men against it. Holt stands by it, so it is reported, cer- reader to other columns than ours. The Commission deprived of, this they can and slumd have, 
tainly Robert Dale Owen does. Green Adams of Ken- appointed to inquire into the circumstances attending ^®® ”®'' bow they go about to get it. Peace is a 
‘“°l^;ortLpretiLL polfer''He’LVte“ T' ‘k® surrender of Harper’s Ferry censure Gen. Me- 8®®^ understanding between man and bis circum- 
IIX McCleUan in these worL : ®‘“®®®- ^ery well. There are two ways of effecting 

policy of Emancipation—I did not like the proclama- “ The Commission has remarked freely on Colonel understanding, say men and women. The first is 
tion—but I now think it has done more for Kentucky Miles, an old officer, who has been killed in the service ‘® break circumstances in to the soul; the second is to 
than a victory.’ The President wiU not ‘fet down’ ot his country, and it cannot, from any motives of deli- break the soul in to circumstances. 

Ms position on the slavery question—not a peg, in his cacy, refrain from censuring those in high command, TtranV , „..'i „ 

measege, though The National InleUigencer ia tryiaa to when it thinks such censure deserved. TheGeneral- r i • , ‘°fr®®®uk Get money, ease, 

make the road easy. It intimates that he con do so in-Chief (Gen. HaUeck) has testified that Gen. McClei- ®®'"‘®r‘) luxury, privilege ; weed your lot of care and 
with honor it he will. It need not trouble itself about Ian, alter having received orders to repel the enemy trouble. This is easier said than done. Tlie world is 
the matter, for Mr. Lincoln has no dtsposiiion for such invading the State of Maryland, marched only six miles, fuU of stubborn fasts. Care and trouble will not be 
pusillanimity. He wiU stand by Ms position—be sure per day on an average, when pursuing this invading wppfip,i n„f „ith « l v n x j 

of that 1 ” ^nemy. The GeneraWn-Chief also testifies that in hfe ,'[®®'^®‘’ “ 8®''*’®“ ‘'®®- ^ ®« P“” “‘ ‘k®®®. »nd 

To this we add a paragraph from the correspondence oP’®*®® ®®"- McCleUan could and should have relieved ‘“®" '°®fr 8® down into the centre of the globe. Thor, 
f The Times ■ uuk protected Harper’s Ferry, and in this opinion the ‘be kero of the Scandinavian mythology, tries to lift a 

“There is great cause for encouragement in the “tlT “p” • i . « s T ’ '”fr fr^® fr®‘ "® “®‘'®®-® 

fact that President Lincoln rightly interprets the ^ stat^ that President some time since ad- the ground. He pushes her back bone against the 
results of the late elections as a condemnation of the finessed to Gen. McCleUan a letter reviewing his mili- moon, stiU the paws cling to the soil. The cat is not a 
hesitating poUcy which has controUed his management tary operations, and giving him important directions cat, hut the earth-spirit. So the Uttle facts of exist- 


encp, the incidents of the day hay 
the core of being ; they are as ihgy ® 
came to be so ; they have faUtn so l!’ 
events; they stand in their pfece by tf OhA 
nature ; they lie in thp series of Fate • ii 
ed with tliousands of facts that existed k ®'® on!'® 
interlinked with ten thousands of fact ®'°'®: ft ' 
and that are equally stubborn. CiL’'®‘ 
modified very, very slowly in Upgg 
degrees almost imperceptible. To eat *869 * 
ease, privilege, friends, and other gooL^.^ 
lifetime of unrest; and when you h ”“8*’tat 
haven’t them, for you want more. Jt 
talk about smoothing matters over 
Talking will not smooth them, and noa-“*® C 
smooth them. Nor would there be an *' 

could be smoothed; torso long as the rj if ^ 

is, itwUl he perpetually cracking 

its jets of flame through new vent-hofe.'!®*’’ 
aging and deranging your fine artifici 
the war! Stop the war! cry the peac 1“ V ^ 
day. Call a Convention, devise terms o{^ «c 
make a treaty, come to some amicable seHT'’‘“P">iaiu 
there be no more fighting ; send the armi 
farms ; let us make peace.' as if peace w 
be made, as you make a wood-shed! » ftw 

it is not easy to see how you can stop the ^ 
how made itself, and somehow it must s ’ ‘‘L 
end is likely to be as uncontrollable 
To have stopped the war, you must hay 
great many things that went before th^* 
should have begun by altering the course* i 
of the national history ; for the v tar eoL^Sft 
necessity from past events. But snp„o^ ^i- 
war could be stopped, the banners furi*^® ”'*1 ^ 
laid down, tho troops disbanded, comm**’ 
course renewed, amity restored, the sore#*'^''** ’**< 
over with parchment, a due amount 0?^^"’"’“ 
hand-shaking between North ami South f “'f’ottti' 
drawn up by the lawyer and solemnizad h"*'*'*’’feilj 
what then ? would there be peace ? Supp/ ftiss!. 
condition of matters changed completely f***'®*'!* 
rest, would there be peace? By no meap'^*"'' 
would be simply transferred from the* 
country to the soul of the country ; the fl ^ 
banked up, not quenched, and suppiLj^ 
always the most dangerous. The peopfe ‘ 
grow uneasy when Vesuvius ceases to blaze 
the mind of the country is as it is, no alteraf^*?'^ 
features of the country will bring quiet, go 1'°° ® * 
conscience of the country is as it fe, the re w 
the old order, with the very best of guara 
avail nothing. So long as the people are 
with the state of their civilization, the fabric 
institutions, the cast of their social arraneel”^"'' 
character of their industrial, commercial 
relations, it will be absolutely of no use to vots'**'*' 
civilization perfect, their institutions admiraW ** 
arrangements entirely satisfactory, their relsf ’'** 
that can he desired. They are no ketter adji^** 
their condition than they were before. 
be, seeing that it will be substantially the coDd-'* 
they rebelled against? The only condition fta ' 
adjust themselves to is a condition conformed to ife 
wants; and that they are likely to get now 
through the war, by staving off peace till it shall 
in the natural Way. 

The effort to obtain peace by an artificial amaa. 
ment of circumstances is a delusion. Upon the artim 
ment of circumstances much less depends that» 
fancy. The most peaceful men have not been (amp^ 
by a comfortable arrangement of circumstancei nj 
most peaceful men have lived in circumatancej t| 
most gloomy. Take Paul—his life was one contn® 
exposure to every kind of untoward fortune. E> tu 
poverty, hunger, cold, loneliness, friendlessnesa, Ha 
career was a ceaseless toil and march. “ Of the Jen 
five times received I forty stripes save one; thrice w 
I beaten with rods ; once was I stoned; thrice In 
fered shipwreck ; a night and a day I have beeninthe 
deep ; journeyings often, perils of waters, petile 
robbers, perils by countrymen, perils by hestbec, 
perils in the city, perils in the wilderness, perils sm 
false brethren; weariness and painfulness, freqs 
watchings, hunger and thirst, fasting, cold and mlei. 
ness. Besides all this daily care, the care of sU 1 
churches.” Yet Paul, for the most part, wasfilledwiH 
a peace that passed all understanding; the benedicl 
of peace is familiar on his Ups. He knows hew to 
abased and how to be confident; how to be fail is! 
how to he hungry ; how to abound and howtossl 
need. Would he have been a gainer by altered i 
cumstances? Would Ms life have been more tr 
peaceful if it had been more comfortable? Would 
have had more rest if he had had less labor! a 
content, if he had had less distraction? more qaiei 
he had had less turmoil? 

On the other hand take Byron. He was rich 1 
noble; society opened to him all its doors of pri 
lege ; he was admired, flattered, courted, loved; 
was handsome as only the favored few are W 
some; he possessed a singular power of fascinafit 
he was gifted with a peculiar and a bewitching genii 
he ranked among the very foremost poets of his age; 
had the ravished ear of the world; he was the spoil 
darling of hfe generation, the envied, the idolized. Bii 
what existence so tortured as Ms? He was' 
incarnation of the spirit of unrest; he was the n 
gemns of discontent; hfe verses overflowed with! 
tears; hfe poems, melodious as the songs of aagi 
musical as zEolian harps, were steeped in scorn and' 
beUef; he made his generation ring with Ms wei 
agony, and shudder with Ms awful glooms 0 ospn- 
He was at war with destiny every hour; in hu ete 
attitude he put himself at sword’s points with ^ 
mocked the very idea of peace, and had no wo 
his contempt op pity of those who pretende o 

Surely, then, peace is not to be gained 
cial arrangement of circumstances. Man s W 
what it is, no conceivable disposition of 
help him to rest. We come, then, to the second® ^ 
of gaining peace. The first method wm 
circumstances, the second is to break in ^ 
very favorite method this. Take tMngs as 
and suppress the feeling that rises against ^ 

you out of sorts with society? k®®®®® ® _ a 
your peace disturbed by doubt? stop ^ 
you suffering from unrequited affections ■ ^ j. 

Are you made unhappy by the ills Lnitf 
manity ? put the ills and wrongs of hum . 
your mind. Is your heart bereft of 1^® 
of friends whom death has taken a.’^sy- s 

places with toys ; bid memory sleep > ‘ff ^ ta 
distraction, dissipate, cover the sore p 
leaves. It fe the inevitable; y®®, 
you cannot dodge it, or creep r®®" D-i”’ 

place it rubs. Have friends deserted ^ jj: 
friendship ; turn bitter or sour ; I 

men and women ; be a cynic, be a nii® ^ jc. 
your ties that hind you to your kimli bj ‘ 
self aU further reading of the g0 

having any heart-strings to rend. A 
by remorse of conscience for duties ^ggijrit*' 
committed? Are you haunted by bit 
the past, by dreadful fears of the fr’®'.®. 
at ease because you are not aatfefi®d wi 
discharge your trusts? Drug your ®®®®' ^ 

it, put out its light; turn fatalist, sensual 
—anything that will quickest rid y®® ^ 

sense ; flout your responsibility ; ‘kf®^ , cri®' 

your conduct on your ancestors ; 
oircunistances; deny the law of 
only get rid of conscience. Are yo® ® ^ 

merce with God? Are you ® gg youf 

spiritual desires are unsatisfied, k®®* , jud et ' 

tions wander about the upper spheres a 

Are you disquieted because your P'* ^ sgs'"*’ 
swered, and the world all the “®® ® of»»P 
grain of your worsMp ? Clip ‘k® 
then ; pour cold water on your <1®®'' ’gge Yf” ’ 
any more; conclude that your ‘’'®® jgus 
your enthusiasm fe folly, that yo®^ 6 . ^g^es » 

distempered dreams, that your sple® pr* ^ 

merest drivel. Give me your soul, say jt 
will save you the trouble of takiug ^gjgt 
me your conscience ; 1 will make i poP t 
in my confessional, under lock a® tb® 

yourself about your sorrows and s ' qO 

and sins of humanity; I will look 0® js tb® [ ^ 

Church; I will promise you peac®- ^gfl a g, . 
way-kill hfe soul, and the J®®®T" het«’®®® pt 
There wUl be a perfect accord tM »bO 

Ms circumstances. All eirooms 
to the dead. „lio 

There is a set of peace-mongers ^ goPS®‘®L/ 

try this metiiod on the country- jjie o» 

tell us, that has disturbed th® P®* 







V 


much New Testament, too much 
the moral char- 


„uch conscience, 

. jj gule, too much sensitiveness 
of institutions, too much restlessness under wronR, 
njuch faith in the rights of humanity. “ Thou art 
tliat troubleth Israel,” quoth Ahab to Elijah. So 
orophet must flee to his cavern and starve. Con- 
n,ust be quenched. But if Ahab hungers for 
I'ophet's life, the birds of the air will feed him ; 
prcpi'®* ’ ®”“seience will not be killed. 

**1! ^one absolutely irrepressible thing is the moral 
you cannot put out its flame with all the 
^^"ter of living water with all 

flames of hell. Burn the prophet to ashes, the 
^Ls preserve the embers alive. 

■ ■ Ti, e Avon to the Severn runs, 

The Severn to the sea; 

And WicIePs dust shall spread ahraad 
Wide as their waters be.” 
pope’s bull against the comet is supernal wisdom 
die side of this decree against conscience, 
t suppose you could put out the soul, with her re- 
her aspirations, her hopes, her earnest purposes, 
3 and prayers; suppose you could make men 
e to feel wrong, what sort of peace would it be ? 
®®“^gralysi3 peace? lathe grave peace? Is that de- 
^ ing ilte oame of peace which demands the extinc- 
the primal elements of human nature ? Is that 
swerving the name of peace which cannot be had 
^ept at the expense of man’s highest dignity—nay, 
the only thing which gives man his prerogative 
”hove the beast? Impossible ; nobody seriously means 

* t Nobody would tolerate the idea of it for an 
instant. They who seem to countenance it do not 
j^iow what they mean. They probably think that the 
seat of the soul is the stomach, and have some faint 
notion that in filling the stomach they are flUing the 

* Away, then, with these two methods of obtaining 
oeace. Away with the method which would force 
facts into an unnatural correspondence with feeling ; 
away with the method which would force feeling into 

unnatural correspondence with facta. Both methods 
are delusive, and it is useless, worse than useless, to 
vaste thought and strength upon them. 

jlan and his circumstances must both be accepted as 
stubborn facts. Allowance must be made for them as 
such. Neither can be pushed aside, broken down, or 
covered up. We must make up our minds that both 
are to continue substantially unchanged. Peace, then, 
is impossible ? No, indeed. But why not, if it consists 
in the adjustment of man to his condition, and if such 
adjustment cannot be brought about except in the 
long course of ages, except in the dreamy epoch of the 
Millenium ? How is any man to get peace now, he be¬ 
ing as he is, things being as they are ? Actual unrest, 
actual destruction or loss of peace, more or less com¬ 
plete, being everywhere, actual warfare going on 
evei-ywhere between man and his destiny ? the whole 
creation groaning and travailing in pain, and they 
who have the first fruits of the spirit groaning within 
{,'icmselves, waiting for the adoption? How is the 
adjustment of man to his condition to be brought 
^( rnt? I answer—by the spirit. I would aayiy faith, 
(hat word/aiflt had any real meaning to the popular 
^ jnd; but when one talks of doing things hy faith, he 
is understood to use the pious mode of saying they are 
not to be done at all. This adjustment I speak of, this 
reconciliation, may be effected ideally, when it cannot 
he actually; it may be effected in the mind, when it 
cannot be in history ; it may exist as a state of inward 
experience, when it cannot exist as a state of outward 
experiment. For all practical purposes, and they are 
the only purposes worth considering, one may live as 
if the concurrence between man and his condition was 
complete. And thus one may so live. These are the 
fountains of peace : 

1. The assurance that things are as they are by 
cause—in other words, that events come in the order 
of nature, by the will of God ; that nothing walks with 
aimless feet. Be not alarmed ; I am not about to take 
refuge in the mythical idea of a special providence. 
This belief in Providence has been so abused that one 
hates to deal with it at all. It has come to this, that 
honest men think you are looking for a loop-hole to 
);i 'i outof when you speak of Providence ; speak of the 
■‘iincient of Days,” they feel insulted, as if you were 
ferring them to an “ old gentleman behind the stars.” 

>, no. God is too much for our statistics. When I 
-r eak of the actual condition of things, of the actual 
.' cts of life, the actual tacts of to-day as providential, 
i mean simply that they stand where they do because 
tiiey could not hut stand there ; they exist by the con- 
fdtution of the world; they refer back to facta on 
Acts without number, every one of which must have 
sen otherwise, in order that this should have been 
■therwise. They are links in the steel chain of history. 
It was nobody’s doing; it was the unfathomable, unfol- 
-owable logic of history. It was in the regular working 
out of the sum of the universe that such figures as you 
ind I are set just where we are set, and are made to 
count for precisely so much. But this, you tell me 
with pale face and white lips, this, you teE me, is Fate. 
Fes, that is what men always say when Providence 
becomes too large to keep pace with them walking 
through life. So long as God is a person like them¬ 
selves, whom they can talk with, walk with, eat with, 
advise with, closet with, chat with famUiarly about 
time and eternity, they eaU him God ; but when, push¬ 
ing up the lid of their teapot, he rises to his infinite 
proportions, and fiUs the world with a presence that 
has no outline ; when his features become continents, 
his eyes constellations, his breath the air that fills the 
interstellar spaces, his speech the inarticulate harmo¬ 
nies of the spheres, his word the hieroglyphics of the 
universe ; when his movement becomes so large that 
only one or two of his visible foot-tracks can be seen 
in the history of a race, and his acts of volition flash 
upon us in the laws that govern the development of 
planets, and regulate the rising and setting of suns, and 
bis separate thoughts require centuries on centuries for 
their unfolding ; when God becomes infinite, spheral, 
eternal, distancing thought, imagination, worship; 
when he becomes more and more God, then he is not 
called God any more—then he is called Fate. Very 
^eU ; give me the larger God, and caU him what you 
please. I caU him Father. The vaster he is, the more 
I am at home with him; the more unfathomable he is, 
the more faithful my reliance ; the more comprehen¬ 
sive and exact, and inflexible and stupendous he is in 
the scale of his operations, the deeper my peace as one 
subject to them and involved in them. If I thought 
that anybody could have prevented that which is' and 
usnsed it not to have been ; if I could detect the sUght- 
sst crack by which chance could have thrust in a fin- 
Ser, the ground of my repose would tremble under my 
feet. But, assured as 1 am that at this hour the world 
eould not have been further advanced than it is ; as¬ 
sured that as the autumnal leaves take their tints by a 
power as inevitable as it is mysterious, and as beauti- 
w it is inevitable, so the hues which lie on each 
^ue 8 lot, that stain the fortunes of communities, that 
Wead their crimson dies over the condition of states 
0 nations, start out under the action of a divine che- 
h laboratory no mortal ever 

nil as I am that as the autum- 

^ leaf drops to the ground not before nor behind its 
^otnent, but just a< its moment, and melts into the 
e precisely as it does, because so it was decreed from 
e time when each tree bore seed after its kind, so 
eaves on the tree of humanity drop to the ground, 
^^renched from the twig by the fierce blast, rotted 
eorruption, or gently let fall, withered, dry 
vveak, because so it was ordained from the begin- 
•ul5 ’ placed on the earth and told to 

gg th"^* ** ’ assured as I am of this, I ct^ rest in things 
My ^ ®®y f* is good, it is best for the hour. 

b'usT'h^ stayed on the Eternal. It is because it 

®volut- ’’ “ 

PvessiM “ perfect wiE. To me this is the inex- 

Tuar ®°®®°*®*'ion. When I would be impatient, or 
places* f^’etful, this assurance, like an angel, 

fl's oth*"** *^*^°*^ ™ benediction on my head, and with 
l^neatt?*',.*“y impious mouth. I am quiet 
2 ^® all-covering heavens. 

^ope. R eeeond fountain of peace is the immortal 
^‘Uortail ^ “®* '“®®“ f^® l^epe of a personal 

^mortal ^ another world. I mean the hope of 
progress in this world. I 
give, immortal Future. It is this hope 

^fth the l ®'”'®®®"‘ Destiny, and makes us thriE 

*'‘‘®ta fi * T ®’'®“t® are not fixtures, 

,,^® lo®h backward, and see that things 
bad to /orward-that they move 


hast. 


® good, from good to better, from better t 


most* w ’ ®'^®fythiog helps them on ; 

determined resistance becomes the friendli¬ 


est of aid. Kings, conquerors, slayers, man-stealers 
only drive the race onward with their iron whips, or 
make the road softer to its feet with their spilt blood, 
or frighten it into quicker motion by their horrid spec¬ 
ters. War-cries turn to hosannas ; yells of rage 
change into murmurings of praise ; curses fall back 
on the heads of those that utter them ; winds of pas¬ 
sion are messengers shouting, “ Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord ” ; flaming fires of the pit are ministers, con¬ 
suming the stubble that litters his track ; the victory 
of Evil pricks Virtue on to a new assault. I look for- 
ward, and in fancy breathe an air purer for the tem¬ 
pest. I cannot be anxious for to-morrow, not knowing 
what a day may bring forth ; but knowing well that it 
can bring forth nothing that will not be so much bet¬ 
ter than any wish of mine, that my beat wish grows 
dark in its glory. What wiE work out the best results 
for my children’s chUdren cannot but be best for 
now. In this assurance, I see with tearless eye a Wood 
sent to Congress, and a Mitchel sent to the grave. The 
seat in Congress may be a pillory ; the grave may be a 
shrine. With this assurance, I see with an untrem¬ 
bling heart the departure of the pale volunteers for 
the battle-field, leaving at home the brooding storm- 
clouds of treason, glowering in high places. The vol¬ 
unteers go where treason may be struck to the heart, 
and where emancipators are made by the thousand. 
The storm-clouds may discharge themselves at la 
the heads of those that raised them. 

Finally, I mention the fountain of JMy. There is 
no peace without work. Even in a world administered 
as this is by higher powers, there is no peace except 
those who work hand in hand with those powers. Only 
the living find God alive. Men complain of Mr. Sew¬ 
ard’s optimism, of his ros^colored view of the times, 
his jaunty confidence that ^ goes for the best. Well, 
optimism without earnestness is, a poor shift enough. 
A best possible systefii without the best possible men; 
all things going for the best, and men excused from 
doing their best; a God working in history and idle 
hearts ; of all miserable fetches that is most miserable. 
The best system supposes the best men. We are part 
of the system, and fellow-workers in it. We have 
part to do in the grand task of creation. In doing that 
part, whatever it may be, we adjust ourselves tc 
time and fill our place. Just as every star in the fields 
of space is necessary to distribute the reflected splen¬ 
dors of the sun, so is every shining soul necessary 
transmit the Eght of the Spirit. Just as every EtEe 
flower that blooms lends a needed fragrance to the 
which envelopes the earth, so every blossoming heart 
lends its own indispensable aroma to the moral a 
sphere we aU inhale. Nothing so fits us into 
sphere and lot as duty. It is the great reconciler of 
to his condition ; it is the great answerer of the 
soul’s questions; it is the divine stiller of the soul’ 
complaints. Act, and you shaE understand ; act, and 
you shall be patient; act, and you shall be consoled- 
Turn your little crank, and you shall be filled with 
the joy of those who work with the Almighty. Even 
when knitting socks for soldiers, women feel the elec- 
currents of the time play through their needles, 
and many a woman, tending on sick volunteers in a 
hospital, finds a peace that fills her hitherto unhappy 
lot I truly believe that at this very hour, the heart of 
the country is more at peace than it has been for a 
generation. I very believe there is more peace in the 
minds of our people, more peace in their homes, i 
peace in their social circles, even when those homes 
desolate and those circles are broken ; more peace 
in the hearts of men and women, of young men ai 
maidens, than there has been for a generation. It 
because they are working, sufiering in consent with the 
spirit of the age. They are no longer resting supine 
under evil; they are struggling to throw it off. If j 
the alabaster boxes of their hearts are broken, they 
have at least the deep satisfaction of knowing that the 
spikenard is poured on the feet of the Christ. 

Up, then, heart! Stay yourself on the assurance of this 
beautiful necessity—this sublime movement—this liv¬ 
ing will. Ora et tabora —trust and toil. Wait and work. 
He works who trustfully waits ; he waits who nobly 
works. The hope of the waiting shall not faU if 

on the Lord, for he at least moves with him, his 
head leaning on his bosom. The hope of the worker 
shall not faE, if he is a feEow-worker with God. 

“ We know not. Lord, what storms and trials strong 
Must work our world’s new birth ; 

But we will toilj with this for working song: 

Peace to WS weary earth ! ■ 

Peace to the weary, struggling, sin-sick earth ! 

Peace to the heart of man 1 
Storm shall bring calm ; that high reward is worth 
AU we must bear or can.” 


Washington, Nov. 9,1862. 

Yobr correspondent was not a little amused yester¬ 
day morning to find the foEowing precious bit of in¬ 
formation in his morning paper (a Baltimore daily, 
served before breakfast to Washington subscribers) 
under the telegraphic head : ^ 

“ Washington, Hov. 7.—The Agent of the Associated 
Press inquired at the State Department to day about 
the current statement of Mr. Seward having been con¬ 
sulted by Mr. Buchanan in the closing period of his 
Administration. Also about startling hostile announce¬ 
ments having been made by M. Mercier to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, and about protracted and adjourned 
and anxious meetings of the Cabinet, involving 
serious military and Cabinet changes. The Sec¬ 
retary simply replied to the inquiry that the al¬ 
leged consultations between himself and Mr. Buchanan 
were imaginary. The reported propositions of M. 
Mercier were apochryphal, and the alleged Cabinet 
meetings fabulous.” 

Did any one ever see a finer specimen of the sim¬ 
ple, the unsophisticated, the verdant ? The “ Agent 
of the Associated Press,” having heard that somebody 
had accused Mr. Seward of a guilty intimacy with 
Buchanan,calls upon him and asks: “Mr. Seward, fa 
it true that you connived with the traitorous Buchanan 
for a compromise in the closing days of his Adminis¬ 
tration ? ” Did any one ever hear of such a question 
asked seriously? Mr. Seward, doubtless amused by 
audacity of the question, strokes his chin and 
repEes, “ Certainly not, my honest friend—the confer- 
nces alluded to were purely imaginary.” Then the 
Agent of the Associated Press ” goes on further- 
Mr. Seward, please teE me whether Count Mercier' 
the French Minister, has made any ‘ hostEe announce¬ 
ments ’ of late. I am in want of an item for the 
papers, and would Eke a secret from the State Depart- 
lent.” “ Oh no,” again answers Mr. Seward, “ there 
, not a word of truth in the story.” 

Mr. Seward is not the bird to be caught with chafil 
Doubtless his statements were true, but if the news¬ 
paper charges were true, is he the man to teE the 
world that they are true, and give the world the secret 
history of the efforts to avert civil war, and the exact 
condiEon of our foreign relations ? 

The gossip published in a New York journal respect¬ 
ing Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Seward may be mere gossip, 
but its publication in one of our journals here excited 
comment and set some people to thinking of the past. 
And those who were in Washington in the Winter of | 
1860-61 will recollect that in January and February 
Mr. Seward had the reputation of being a compromiser. 

IS then charged upon him that he was much more 
friendly to Mr. Douglas than to Mr. Fessenden and 
others of the Republican Congressmen. After Mr. 
Lincoln came into power, everything went on for a 
month as before. The South CaroEna Commissioners 
here, and through the influence of Mr. Seward 
they conEnued their visit. They afterwards openly 
charged Mr. Seward with cheating them, with holding 
inducements for them to stay, while he never had 
any intention of treating with them. The simple 
truth is, that Mr. Seward then beheved he could save 
the country from a civil war, and stEl preserve the 
Union. He thought that the rebeEion would speedEy 
die out, and he therefore took every conceivable 
method to keep things as they were. Rebels walked 
the streets of Washington as openly in the month of 
Marcli as they did in the month of February ; yet in 
one-mouth James Buchanan was President, and in the 
next Abraham Lincoln was at the head of national 
affairs. Men forget that until Sumter was fired on the 
whole North, government and people, slumbered on 
the edge of a volcano. Then, too, about the consulta- 
with Mr. Seward, a friend here tells me that Mr. 
Seward was consulted, but not formal'y, by Mr. 
Buchanan. He states tiiat Mr. Holt and Mr. Stanton, 
both of whom were in Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet during 
the last monEis of the Buchanan Administration, were 
the habit of consulting Mr. Seward, sometimes two 
three times a week, upon the condition of affairs, 
and that Mr. Buchanan learned of what passed at these 
meeUngs and approved of them. Moreover, he says 
that Mr. Seward diatincEy approved of the truce made 


by Mr. Buchanan with the South Carolina authoriEes. 
It may turn out after all that the statement in The 
Evening Post was absolutely true in its essentials, 
though there were misstatements of unimportant facts. 
Mr. Seward meant weU—we see now he did not do 
very well in the month of March. The do-nothing, 
drifting policy of the Administration in that month 
cost us hundreds of miEions and many thousands of 
Eves. So, too, with Buchanan's lack of patrioEsm and 
courage—unless, indeed, we shall all of us come E 
conclusion by and bye that it would have been better 
to have let the South go. In that case we might admit 
that Mr. Buchanan’s policy was wise, though he him¬ 
self was a pro-slavery coward. It is scarcely within 
the bounds of possibility, however, that such a tim| 
wEl ever be. The rebeEion must be crushed, or ruin 
is before us. 

Everybody has his homily to preach over the elec- 
Eons. “ The Abolitionists are condemned ! ” say one 
class of critics. With them there is now an end to the 
emancipation policy. They are quite confident that 
Mr. Lincoln will at once back down from his procla¬ 
mation and take advice from Fernando Woodl An¬ 
other class cry ont for a more vigorous prosecution of 
the war, and charge that the elections were 
through the stupidity of the AdmlnistraEon. They 
cry, “ The Administration is condemned! ” I believe 
they are not very far out of the way. If Mr. Lincoln 
only had the moral courage to take his own course, or 
any course, and stand by it through thick and thin—if 
Mr. Seward had been a man of pluck instead of cun- 
ning. the elections would have gone well enough. The 
people were tired out. And well they might be. Look 
at the situation honestly, laying aside our foolish boast¬ 
ing, and answer if you can anything to encour^e the 
people. How near are we to an end of the war ? Is 
the South “exhausted”? That is the favorite word 
now, as “ bagged ” used to be. Where are the signs of 
exhaustion in rebeldom ? The only hope is in the pro¬ 
clamation, and even that may fail. A proclamaEon 
must be backed up with vigorous bayonets. Suppose 
you have only the proclamation, and no generalship— 

Not being in the habit of lying for the sake of re¬ 
porting the condiEon of the country deUghtful, I can¬ 
not deny that the situation is almost frightful. Yet 
there is hope—there is a chance. I hear on very good 
authority that the President is firm, that he is not 
intimidated by the apparent successes of the Demo¬ 
crats. If this be true, aE may yet be well. If he will 
push on his Generals, wiE insist upon vigorous work 
in the field, and stand hy the proclamaEon, he can 
intimidate Fernando Wood and his fellows. It is now 
a struggle between the Woods and this Administration, 
and if the AdministraEon does not act more vigorously 
than it has done the last six months, it wEl go to 
waE and the Woods will triumph. 

The Republicans of Washington are much discour¬ 
aged. It were idle to deny it. They dread Democratic 
rule, and well they may. It is not a pleasant thing to 
live in Washington with the Democrats. Thank God ! 
there is still no prospect that the Democrats can again 
ally themselves to the rebels of the South. The rebels 
spurn the alliance. And if they, the Democrats, wiU 
have peace, they must take separation with it, and the 
moment the political alliance with the South is broken 
forever, pro-slavery won’t pay at the North. 

Some of the guid-nuncs will have it that great Cabi¬ 
net changes are at hand—that Mr. Lincoln means to 
put more live men into his Cabinet, and more Eve Gen 
erals into the field. I do not credit these sensation 
rumors. It is not like the President to make great 
changes. He is a very slow and cauEous man. Be¬ 
sides, if he were to make a change, there would 
instantly be a quarrel over the character of the pro¬ 
posed demonstration upon the people. The Eerald and 
its friends demand that he shall take in pro-slavery 
men. The anti-slavery people ask for men who be¬ 
lieve more earnestly in the Emancipation proclama- 

McCleUan is removed This is a great step, and I 
wonder that the President dared to take it. That is, 
view of the past and his well-known caution, it is 
surprising to me that he took so bold a step. As it is, 
we have three Major-Generals at home, doing nothing 
—Fremont, Clay and McClellan. If the President 
leans henceforth “ to put the foot down firmly,” it is 
good omen. Avon, i, 

OBITUARY. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 6th inst., Warner Jostice, 

1 the 54th year of his age. 

A veteran has faEen ; a good man has disappeared 
from our midst. A truer friend of freedom than War- 
Justice there could not be ; a moi-e upright and 
honorable man is nowhere to be found. Though not 
very far advanced in years, he was yet one of our 
“ Old ” AboEtionists. He took the field at the opening 
of the contest, and continued faithful to the last. With 
modest appreciation of his own abilities he shrunk 
from all conspicuous places; nevertheless he was a 
of clear mind and sound judgment, and well quali¬ 
fied, had he been so disposed, to take a directing part 
matters that interested him. He preferred, hew¬ 
er, to foEow rather than to lead ; but he did not fol¬ 
low afar off, neither did he deny the truth when it was 
dangerous to confess it. 

id bred in the Society of Friends, he main¬ 
tained faithfully the “ tesEmonies ” of that sect as he 
understood them ; at the same time he was no secta- 
r did he, in the common meaning of the 
phrase, “ make a profession of religion.” His belief | 
I, that “ a tree is known by its fruits,” and to this 
belief he conformed his action. Lip religion was an 
him ; the discrepancies between men’s pro¬ 
fessions and their practice were a constant vexation to 
his honest spirit. 

a man of big heart and generous affecEons. 
He made warm friends, between whom and himseE the 
of attachment grew stronger and stronger. His 
departure wEl make a sad gap in the fond circle that 
surrounded him. StiE it is not to be mourned as a mis¬ 
fortune. The death of a good man—one who has ful¬ 
filled his mission and is ripe for the change—is not a 
calamity. It is in the order of nature, and is only 
beneficent. m. 


Frcits op Anti-Slavert Labor. —In looking over the 
returns of the election in Massachusetts we observe 
that the towns which gave the strongest Republican 
are precisely those in which the Garrisonian Abo- 
llj^nists have done the most work; whEe those where¬ 
in the slave Democracy is stiE 8tron«t are the very ones 
in whi|^ the Abolitionists, for one reason or another, 
have donexjomparatively little. It is not too much to 
say that Massachusetts stands firmly and intelligently 
by the President now in his poUoy of Emancipsttion, 
because there the AboEEon movement has done its 
perfect work ; while New Jersey has gone over¬ 
whelmingly for the Democrats, because there the Abo¬ 
litionists have labored comparaEvely Ettle. In New 
York the Republicans are defeated, because here the 
anti-slavery movement has not been sufficiently exten¬ 
sive and powerful. But the votes cast in the town 
where Gerrit Smith resides afford a atflking illustra¬ 
tion of the effects-of a moral agitation of the slavery 
quesEon. The town <Sinithfield, Madison Co.) gave 
Wadsworth 244 votes to 32 for Seymour. The town¬ 
ship has sent a fuU company of Anti-Slavery volunteers 
the war. It gave Lincoln 242 to 50 for Fusion in 
I860. If one half the money expended by the RepubE- 
of New York to carry the election this year bad 
been contributed by them, any time within the last ten 
years, to the treasury of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, to keep up the moral agitation. New York 
would stand to-diiy with Massachusetts, unequivocaEy 
for emancipaEon. 

The United States Sexatokship. —The Albany Atlas 
and Argus states that the Democrats have a clear 
majority of one in the State Assembly, and that they are 
therefore “ certain of a conservative Senator for the 
next term.” It also copies from an exchange the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph of a letter from Washington : 

Speculation is also rife as to who will replace Preston 
„..ig in the Senate, providing the Democratic majority in 
the Legislature is secured. It is thought here that the 
choice will iall on John Van Buren, though there arc many 
■ hope that Charles O’Conor may represent the great 

--of New York in the trying crisis the country is 

pasEng through.” 

The Atlas and Argus is a Ettle too fast in its calcula- 
..jns. It evidently labors under the impression that 
the Assembly alone elects a Senator, whereas the 
Senate and Assembly each nominate a candidate and 
then meet to compare nominaEons. if they agree, the 
person nominated is declared elected ; if not, they pro¬ 
ceed to elect a Senator by joint ballot. As the Republi¬ 
cans have a clear majority of ten in the Senate, we do 
not quite see how that is to be overcome by the Demo- 
craEc majority of one in the Assemby. Perhaps The 
AUas and Argus caa.explaia the process.—Flimea, 


TEE NEXT CONGRESS. 


The XXXVIII Congress will have a legal existence 
from and after the 4th of March next, but its first 
regular session does not comniencetiE the first Monday 
in December. 1863 ; and it can only be convened prior 
to that time by an official call from the President. 
Speculations as to its partisan charaeter are manifestly 
premature, since no one can tell what States will he 
represented in it, nor what may. he the nature 
the issues on which it will be divided. We do not even 
absolutely know that the disintegrating procc.=.=: begun 
by South Carolina and conEnued by tlie Democratic 
poEEcians of the slave States may not he still further 
pushed, in accordance with the recoramendaEons of 
VaEandigham and Fernando Wood, unEl three or four 
hostile and powerless Confederations shall have sup¬ 
planted the glorious Union of our fathers. The tri¬ 
umph of the slaveholding rebels would be the opening 
of a new era of anarchy and chaos, whereof no men 
foresee the end. For the present, we only know that 
the States which have already elected members t 
next House have chosen as follows; 

States- AdminUtratioD. Opposition. DonMrnl. 

Maine. 4 1 

Mnssno.husetts. 10 — 

New York. 14 IT 

NcwJersov. 1 4 

Pennsylvania. 12 12 

Delaware.— 1 

Ohio. 5 U 

Indiana. . 4 7 


Oregon.. 


Ool. RoiUns of Missouri and three other unqualified 
Unionists are placed by several of our contempora¬ 
ries in the opposition column, or vaunted “ Conserva¬ 
tives,” when they have not even a name in common 
wife our Democratic wire-workers. They are simply 
for the Union unconditionally, and will be for a free 
Union so soon as the truth that we shall have a free 
y&oft or none is made plain to them. “■ 

' -—As' to the members yet to be chosen-we feel sure 
that New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island and Con 
necEcut—electing in all twelve members—wEl send 
more friends than opponents of the AdministraEon. 
Maryland will probably do likewise. There remain, 
then. West Virginia, choosing three members, Kentucky 
and what odds and ends may meantime be picked up 
around the borders of the rebel States. 

And here the indications already afforded hy the 
votes of slave States become important Delaware— 
though she cast her electoral vote for Breckinridge 
and gave Lincoln hut a fourth of her popular suffrages 
—has just chosen an Administration Governor by 111 
and missed electing an Administration Member of Con¬ 
gress by barely 23 votes. We miss the Legislature sim¬ 
ply and only because half of the free population of the 
State reside in the County of Newcastle, while the two 
slaveholding Counties of Kent and Sussex, with but 
half the aggregate of voters, elect two-thirds of the 
Legislature. A change of two dozen votes 
would have given us an Anti-slavery Legisl 
an Administration United States Senator for six years 
ensuing, instead of Jeff. Davis’s personal friend and 
sympathizer, James A. BayH’d. The late election in 
Delaware was at the worst a drawn battle, though the 
sympathizers, with their usual lack this year, managed 
to secure much the larger share of “ the spoils.” It 
will not always be so. 

Missouri, there seems to be no doubt, has elected 
four Emancipationists to Congress, with an. AnE- 
Slavery Legislature, Nothing Eke this ever before 
ocqiirred in the State ; and we are doubtless indebted 
forfthe rapid advance in public sentiment to the gue¬ 
rilla raids and ravages of Porter, QuantreE & Co. 
Kentucky needs about one more horse-stealing raid of 
Bragg, John Morgan & Co. across her soU to render her ' 
as loyal and freedom-loving as Massachusetts. By next 
August, she too wiE probably be ready to declare for 
Emancipation and elect to Congress accordingly.* And 
so we trust, wiE Tennessee and Louisiana, and we 
do not despair even of Eastern Virginia. If StonewaU 
Jackson will only invade and harry Southern Mary¬ 
land, he will do the Union cause a signal service. 

We borrow no trouble as to the poEEcal complexion 
of the next Congress. If the rebels shall meantime be 
smashed, the Administration will be well sustained in 
either House. If we shall have no country left next 
Autumn, what do want of a Congress ? In that case, 
let us sell Ben. Wood the Capitol for a grand central 
lottery office, and rent out the White House to the 
Richmond nigger-traders who forced F irgmia out of 
the Union for a general auction and commission busi¬ 
ness in their line. Is Jeff. Davis to triumph, whether 
in the field or through a compromise, we shall know 
it before another Winter, and a Democratic preponder¬ 
ance in Congress wiU then accord with the fitness of 
things in general. “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.'^ 

2he Evening Post gives the following tabular exhibit 
ef the probable political complexion of the next.U. S. 
Senate, as affected by the elections of 1862 : ^ . ^ 

.Slitas.! rTtsent lucaniDBaia. SasacssoBr. o- 

Caiironiia.M.W. Lutbam. .Democrat. :Uniot!. 

•Connecticut.. ..James Dixon. .Union.J. Dixon, Union. 

Delaware.J. A. Bayard.. .Democrat. .Democrat. 

Indiana.J. A. Wright.. .Union.Democrat. 

Maine.L. M. Morrill.. .Union.Union. 

Maryland.Rev. Johnson. .Union.Doubtful. 

MassaehnBetts..Chas. Sumner. .Union.Union. 

Michigan.Z. Chandler—Union..Union. 

Minnesota.H. M. Rice.Democrat. .Union. 

Missouri.J. B. Heiiderson.Union.Union. 

New Jersey.. .J. R. Thomson..Democrat. .Democrat. 

New York.Preston King. ..Union.Union. 

Ohio.B. P. Wade.Union.Union. 

Pennsylvania..D. Wilmot.Union.Doubtful. 


South.” 

Kansas Negro Regiment In a Battle. 

The Leavenworth (Kansas) Conservative has a letter 
from the headquarters of the First Regiment Kansas 
Colored Volunteers, on the Osage river, in Bates Co., 
Mo., dated Oct. 30, from which we' copy the foEowing 
account of an engagement with the enemy, In which 
the black soldiers displayed their bravery : 

“ A detachment of seventy men from the Southern 
battalion (Col. Seaman’s), and one hundred and sixty 
from Col. WiUiams’e, the latter under CapE R. G. Ward. 
Company B ; the entire detachment under Col. Seaman, 
who acted under instructions from Maj. Henning, 
arrived at this point on Tuesday afternoon, having 
left Fort Lincoln late on Monday. The enemy’s scouts 
were seen in force when we arrived at this point, the 
residence of an infamous guerilla named Toothman, 
whose son is now a prisoner at Fort Lincoln. We 
were aiming to clean out a rendezvous near here, on 
what is known as the Island, a long, marshy tract of. 
land, lying in the Osage, which has been the resort of 
the Jackman and CoekerlU bushwackers. We found 
the latter in force, with a splendidly mounted and 
armed body, variously estimated at from 400 to 800 
men. The probabiEty is that the first-named was the 
correct estimate, but since our arrival he has been 
reenforced till his command numbers over 600. We 
encamped within Toothman’s yard, throwing up a raU 
barricade and raising a flag. We named the place 
“ Fort Africa.” Sending back for cavalry and for the 
balance of the regiment, we skirmished two days. 
Yesterday morning our skirmishers shot two scouts. 
After dinner, the enemy succeeded in drawing out a 
small detachiuenj; and cutting it off from our main 
body. A sharp engagement ensued, in the attempt to 
rescue our detachment We lost eight men killed and 
ten wounded. Capt. Crew,: Company A, Ist Beg. 
Kansas Colored Volunteers, ■formerly of the Mansion 
House, was killed. Lieut Joseph Gardner was se¬ 
verely wounded, but will be well within a week or 
two. The enemy report fifteen killed this morning, 
and must have as many more wounded. 

useless to talk any more of negro courage. 

1 fought Eke tigers, each and every one of 
them, and the main difficulty was to hold them well in 
hand. 

“ We have just received reenforoements, and have 
intelligence of a guerilla force that renders a move¬ 
ment necessary. We have the guerillas hemmed in. 
and will clean them and this County out. Saddle and 
mount is the word. These are the boys to clean out 
the Bushwhackers. 

The editor of The Conservalive says: “ Lieut. Joseph 
Lyon arrived here on Sunday with the body of Capt. 
Crew. He was ia the engagement and fuEy confirms 
the report of. our correspondent Capt. Crew had 
a wound through the heart and one through the 
groin and died instantly. His watch, which was stolen 
from him on the field, was afterwards found on the 
body of a bushwhacker, undoubtedly the man who 
had killed Capt. Crew, and whose own death, at the 
hands of a negro, was another instance of speedy and 
retributive justice. Lieut Lyon says Missouri guer- 
iUas have the highest respect for black valor.” 

Tbe Army and the Negroes. 

Everywhere the American General reoeive.s his most 

USEFUL AND RELIABLE INFORMATION FROM THE NeGRO, who 

hails his coming as the harbinger of Freedom.”—Wm. H. 
Seward’s Official EispaUih to Mr. Adams, 


Rhode Island..S. G. Arnold.. .Union.. 

Tennessee.... .A. Johnson.Union.. 

Vermont.8. Foot.Union.. 

Virginia.W. T. Willey. ..Union.. 


Wisconsin.J. R. Doolittle. .Union. 

of AdministraEon 
Opposition, 6. Of those to enter 


W. Sprague, Un. 
.. .No successor. 
...8. Foot, Union. 
..Union. ». 

. .Union. >:'<i 


going outte 
their teSps in 
March from those States wiE be—13 Administration, 2 
doubtful, and 3 Opposition. Tennessee wiE not choose 

The complexion of the next Senate wEl therefore, 
probably, be as foUows : AdministraEon, 38; Opposi¬ 
tion, 10 - 

The New York Assembly is pretty certainly Union. 
Instead of Luther S. Dutcher, Dem.. in the Ist District 
of Dutchess County, John B. Dutcher, Union, is elected. 
This makes the figures 65 Union to 63 Democrats—and 
at least one of the latter wiE probably vote wiEi the 
Unionists on organization. 




The great event of the week is the removal of Gen. 
McClellan from the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, and the appointment of Gen. Burnside to the 

Our^latest advices from the army of the Potomac 
lead ns to the belief that a portion of the rebel army 
is still in the Shenandoah VaUey—exactly where is not 
yet ascertained. The forces under Stonewall Jackson 
and A. P. HiU, are said to be there—those under Long- 
street and other commanders at Culpepper, having been 
thrown forward to prevent our army from getting 
between the main body of the rebel army and Rich¬ 
mond. Lee is also said to be now at Culpepper, where 
he has his headquarters. 

It was reported from Manassas J unction, on the 9 th, 
that a considerable portion of Sigel’s Corps had moved 
from their late posidon in front along the line of the 
Manassas BaEroad to attend especially to the possible 
movements of Jackson, who is beEeved to be stiU in 
the valley. Gen. Sickels was on the way to Rappa¬ 
hannock Station with sufficient infantry and artiUery 
to hold the important bridge there, with the assistance 
of Bayard’s Cavalry, who have had it in possession 
uninjured, though requiring strengthening to bear our 
immense army trains. ^ . 

A dispatch to the Philadelphia Inquirer dated Balti¬ 
more, Nov. 10, says : From the most reliable secession 
sources here, who have relatives in the South, I learn 
that Jeff. Davis reviewed Gen. Lee’s rebel army, eighty 
thousand strong, at Winchester, ten days ago. AU 
were in new uniforms, and the officers were even 
dressed out wi||fcwhite kid gloves. The same inform¬ 
ants are con^^Bdiat Lee’s whole army has escaped 
to Gordonsvifl^H „ 

An order ha^^n issued from the War Department 
relative to the finding of the military commi^ion ift 
the case of the Harper’s Ferry surrender. Col. Ford, 
by this order, ia dismissed from the service, as is also 
Major Beard, of the One Hundred and Twenty-sixth 
New York Infantry—the regiment stated to have 
behaved badly. Brig.-Gen. Julius White is fuUy ex¬ 
onerated from all blame, as are also all the subordinate 
officers. The Commission is dissolved. 

It is said tliat Gen. Hunter wiU resume command of 
the Southern Department, now that Gen. Mitchel is 
dead- ., 

There had been no assault on Nashville up to Friday 
evening, 7th inst. On Wednesday night (6th mst) the 
rebel pickets on the Murfreesboro, McMinnville and 
Franklin Pikes commenced skirmishing, and a rebel 
force, supposed to be Morgan’s, made a dash on the 
new raEroad bridge north of Nashville, but were re¬ 
pulsed. The National loss in the various skirmishes 
was one killed, thirteen wounded, and three missing. 
McCook's advance reached Nashville on the afternoon 
of the 6tb, and no doubt saved the city from attack. 
A special dispatch informs us that Gen. Rosencranz 
anH Arrivpfl at. Nashville on Monday night The 


and Staff arrived at NashviUe on Monday night The 
enemy ia said to be stiU in considerable lorce at Mur¬ 
freesboro i but they are retreating as rapidly as possi¬ 
ble beyond the Tennessee River. 

Beauregard undoubtedly expects that Charleston is 
to be immediately attacked by our forces. He has 
aUowed non-combatants to leave the city with their 
movable property. AU slaves are also to be removed. 

Gen. Hooker has been assigned to the command of 
the Army Corps, recently under command of Gen. 
Fitz John Porter, who has been ordered to Washington 
1 stand his trial on charges preferred by Gen. Pope. 
Fredericksburg is again in possession of our forces. 
Sixty of Bayard’s Cavalry made a dash into the place 
on Monday, captured forty rebels and two baggage 
waggons loaded with cloth for the rebel army, and 
drove out eight companies of the rebels. 


We have Richmond papers to the 8th inclusive. The 
proclamation—that bit of waste tmper. as they would 
have us believe—is troubling the eueni> terribly. They 
anticipate a crusade against their seaports, the capture 
of the cities, the perfection of the blockade, and the 
free circulation of the prnelaniiition in the densely 
populated siave district The Immincr s«ya: "These 
calamities threatened iu the capture of o-ir jiorts are 
grave enough, fee graver, however, and. more terri¬ 
ble than all theso,'i8 to come if the enemy can get a 
hold in the cotton States, for putting into operation 
there his emancipation scheme. Great efl’orts will 
naturally be made to keep this pet measure of the 
Abolitionists from falling to the ground, and to see 
that the wrath which Mr. Lincoln has bottled for the 
Ist of January does not go into a harmless fizzle of| 
soda powder. So far in the war the enemy's sctierae 
of servile insurrection has proved a ridiculous failure. 
The attempt is now to put it into operation where we 
least defended, to try the poison at the heart of the 




Returning FuoirrvE Slaves by the Army.— 
After the formal promulgation of the article of war, 
adopted by Congress, forbidding the return of fugitive 
slaves by the army, we [Janesville Gazette and Free 
Press} supposed the question had been definitely set- 
Eed, and that we should hear no more of this disgrace¬ 
ful practice. It appears, however, that is not the ease, 
and that attempts are yet made to force Northern 
troops to take part in this degrading service. The 
experiment has been tried upon Col. Htley, of the 22d 
Wisconsin regiment, and those who know the Colonel 
need “o* b® informed that he refused to obey the 

The editor of the Monroe Sentinel, writing from the 
regiment, gives the following account of the circum¬ 
stances connected with this attempt to compel a Wis 
cousin Colonel to violato..one of the articles of war. It 
appears that Col. Utley received tl^ following order 
mem his brigade commander in Kentficky : 

“Jo.NEs’, Oct. 15,1862. 

Colonel : You wilt at once send to my he'adqKar- 
! tbe four contrabands, ‘John,’ ‘Abe,’ ‘George’ 
and ‘ Dock,’ known to belong to good, loyal ciEzens. 

“ They are in your regiment, or were this morning. 
“ Your obedient servant, 

“ Q. A. Gillmore, Brigadier-General. 

To Col. Wm. L. Utley, Commander 22d Wisconsin 
Volunteers.” 

To this, Col. Utley sent the following reply: 

“Headquarters 22dBb6. Wia Vols., ) 
October 18,1862. f 

“ Gen. Q. A. Gillmore— Deor Sir: 1 have just re- 
eived your order to deliver up certain contrabands 
said to be in my regiment. Permit me to say that I 
recognize your authority to command me in aE mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the military, and movements of the 
army, but I do not look upon this as belonging to that 
department. I recognize no authority on the subject 
of delivering up contrabands save that of the President 
of the United States. You are, no doubt, conversant 
with his proclamation, dated Sept. 22d, 1862, and the 
law of Congress on that subject. In conclusion I would 
say that I have had nothing to do with said contra¬ 
bands coming into camp,and 1 shall have nothing to do 
with sending them out. 

“ 'Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

“ Wm. L. Utley.” 

Three of the negroes named therein belonged to a 
an by the came of Hogan, on whose farm we camped, 
id at whose house the General established his head¬ 
quarters daring our stay. We know, and aU the Union 
men in the vicinity know him to be a rebel—know that 
he furnished their army aid when they were here, and 
that before we came he openly and constantly avowed 
himself to be such. Had it not been for the noble 
stand taken by Col. UEey, our camp would have been 
overrun with ferocious-looking fiends hunting for 
fugitive slaves. The General sent for our Colonel and 
told him that he would be eompeUed to put him under 
arrest if he persisted in his refusal to obey his order. 

“ Very well, General,” replied Col. Utley ; “ you will 
find that you will have to arrest every commissioned 
officer in the regiment, and further, that I shall have 
the attention of the Secretary of War caEed to your 
conduct in this matter.” 

A Kentucky Colonel Disobeying Orders.- Colonel 
McHenry, of the Seventeenth Kentucky regiment, 
has issued the foEowing. order concerning lugiEve 
' ves: 

“ Headquarters 17th Reg. Kentucky Vols., 1 
In the Field, near Newmarket, Ky., r 
October 27, 1862. J. 

Special Order. —AU negroes, not slaves or Ifee 
5, will hereafter not be aUowed in this regiment, 
and all officers and soldiers are forbidden from employ¬ 
ing any other than slaves or negroes known to be free. 

All fugitive slaves are hereby ordered to leave this 
regiment within two weeks from this time. 

Any fugitive slave within the limits of this regiment 
be delivered to his owner or agent appointed, upon 
application, whether the owner be loyal or a rebel. 

•‘By command of John H. McHenry, Jr., Colonel 
Seventeenth Regt. Kentucky 'Vols. 

“ [Official.] 

“George W. Gist, First Lieutenant and Adjutant.” 
This act of Col. McHenry is in direct violation of the 
AddiEonal Article of War,” approved March 13, 
1862, and reaffirmed iu the President’s EmancipaEon 
proclamation. It reads as follows : 

" All officers or persons in the military or naval ser- 
_ i of the United States are prohibited from employe 
ing any ot the forces under their respective commands 
for the purpose of returning fugitives from service or 
labor who may have escaped from any persons to 
whom such service or labor is claimed to be due ; and 
any officer who shall be found guUty, by a 
Eal, of violating this article shall be dismissed from 
the service.” 

Col. McHenry is, therefore, liable to arrest and trial 
by court-martial, and upon convioEon to be dismissed 
from the service of the United States.— Eve. Post. 

Stampede op “ Property ” in Tennessee. —The corre¬ 
spondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, writing trom 
Bolivar, Tennessee, Oct. 25, says : , 

“ There is a regular stampede among the ‘ property 
in the La Grange and Grand Junction sections ol coun¬ 
try. A'iocfcholders in the ‘Divine’ institution are 
attempting to transfer their shares to safer banlm map 
the banks of Davis’s Creek and Wolf River. The insti¬ 
tution is on the ‘ rampage ’; it refuses to be transferred, 
and we have, at th'is^si alone, a 
about thirty thousand dollars worth. '''®^^,''®,“®5^ 
full vigor, able-bodied boys ; we have mati only lootog 
women, young women, and women still younger glfls, 
boys, and picaninnies. They come lu gangs, in squad^ 
and singly. They come in the morning, they come at ] 
noon and^at all hours ofothe day. Men escape here, 
and seeing how the 

the Enes, and, under co?ir of the friendly night, spirit 
away their life-paftnere, sweet-hearts, iathers, r,,.- 
thers, brothers, sisters-spirit away whole plantations 
in a single night-time. They may come m half fam¬ 
ished, but they seldom come in half-naked. A single 
man may have upon his head a bundle large enough to 
start a rag-picker’s establishment and a very respecta¬ 
ble Jew’s second-hand clothing store ! It is really 
prising, what bundles the creatures will carry on 
of their heads. They are as good an army appendage 
as a jack-mule 1 I have seen mere boys, here in camp, 
and women, by no means of muscular appearance, 


II, t '^®® kettles of water for half a mile, with- 

—Oue of the kettles, containing s’l 
Jf®’,*®’’- is placed upon the head. Every 
leen b®'* °° '®^‘^ '^® P'®®®'^ ther 

full to tn© Dtim, &Tld n0VPT» cMsil n 5* 

r keep its balance with Tj'han^d’' f have see^ 

h ■ H H oTtor oTm®^^ them a 

hundred rods ft r our mornmg fires—on their heads of 

course. As a class, they are inclined to be_riot imlo- 

lent, but slow. They are willi^ good-natured, obedi- 
t, honest and always cheerlul. Some of the bovs 
10 have been longest in catnp, are a Ettle spoiled by 
sing and too much familiarity ; bat were I aoins to 
■e men here for field hands, I should find no°trouble 
procuring a plenty who would do a good honest 
fair day’s Work. And, besides all this, they are faithful! 
I have never known an instance in our regiment of a 


duty ; stealing a farthing’s 
lie! They run away from their masters, not so much 
because they are faithless, nor yet so much because 
they want their freedom; but because they haT% a 
horror of going to Missouri or Arkansas. They have 
always been used to being frightened out of disobedi¬ 
ence or indolence by threats of being sold into these 
same States; and they run off to avoid the very bugga- 
boo their masters hung up to frighten them with! ” 

The Slates Superior to the Whites.—T he Missouri 
soldiers who were taken prisoners by the rebels at 
Shiloh, and who, after enduring untold hardships and 
sufferings, were recently paroled, declare that negroes 
were the only people they met who seemed to possess 
human characteristics, charity, sympathy or kindness. 

“ Why,” said one, “ the blacks there are vastly superior 
to the whites as humans or Christians. Enslaved and 
despised by those ot our color—the enemies of their 
race-1 was unprepared to find emotions of tenderness 
and humanity for us in our sufferings and wants warm¬ 
ing in their hearts. But it was so ; and now I am pre¬ 
pared to advocate, or fight for the emancipation of 
every slave on the continent.”— Oor. Mo. Dem. 

The First Louisiana Colored Regiment.— New Or¬ 
leans, Oct. 24.—On Thursday evening, by invitation I 
visited the camp of the First Louisiana colored regi¬ 
ment, which is now at the Louisiana race-track. Lieut - 
Col. Kinsman was appointed by (Jen. Butler to make 
what might be termed an informal inspection to see 
what the regiment wanted before it was moved over 
'He river to enter upon active duty. By some unfore- ' 
len accident the Colonel of the regiment had neglected 
> inform the officers of the expected visit of Col. 
Kinsman, and the result was, that he found its members 
in the usual disorder that precedes the regular evening 
parade. A few moments only elapsed, however, be¬ 
fore the men were in Ene, then broke into columns of 
lanies and went through inspection. There were 
iompanies on the ground, numbering ninety-six 
each, and on the whole, their conduct could not 
have been better; in fact, I have seen older white 
regiments, with more regimental drills, that are not 
their equal. One thing was very perceptible, there 
was a uniformity of height that surprised me. I do 
not believe there was an inch difference between the 
entire regiment; if there was, the drill sergeant had 
concealed it by the happy arrangement of the men. I 
each officer as the inspection proceeded ; sev- 
e, to all Superficial appearance, white men, 
fairly formed, and soldierly in appearance ; one of the 
Captains was evidently of unmtxed African blood ; in 
fact, the diversity of color among the men and officers 
was about the same as characterized the Mexican sol¬ 
diers I saw in Mexico, except that these native Louisi¬ 
anians are taller and better made men. In a few days 
these soldiers wEl take up their position in Algier.s to 
guard, I believe, a Ene of the railway. In common w’ith 
the country at large, I take a great deal of interest 
in this experiment of colored men for soldiers. Al¬ 
ready it ceases to attract attention in our streets to sea 
the privates and officers passing to and fro, and I have 
never heard that any of them have been the victims of 
ofiensive demonstration on the part of the vulgar 
whites—the educated people here or elsewhere never 
make such demonstrations. In this connection X should 
say that the city cats here, as in New York, have cer 
tain ones appropriated to colored people. These speci¬ 
alities are designated by a star. Recently, a formal 
decision of the Court here established rendered these 
distinctions nugatory, and in New Orleans respectable 
black men and white men, if they behave themselves, 
ride together. We hope this fact will not cause a com¬ 
motion on the Sixth Avenue Railway of Gotham, nor 
make the mules that draw those vehicles along bray 
•"ith indignation.— Times. 

Driven Back.—T he New Albany (la.) Ledger says 
that a number of runaway negroes lately arrived on 
the banks of the Ohio, below this city, opposite where 
a regiment of Indiana soldiers were stationed. The 
negroes stated that tliey were runaway slaves, and 
wanted to get into Indiana. The Hoosier soldiers 
informed them that if they- attempted to cross the 
river they would fire upon them ; that their object in 
going to war was not to make Indiana an asylum for 
igroes. The slaves skedaddled back into Kentucky. 
■Louisville Democrat. 

The Work op Negroes.-T he great fort at Helena, 
Ark., just completed, under the direction of Capt! 
Hokie. an accomplished German officer, was created 
by the labor of the eontrabiuds. It has been named 
Fort Curtis, and is said to be a perfect Gifaralter. 

Gen. Buell Attempting to Return a Slave.—A short 
me before he was suspended, Gen. Buell issued a 
written order to a Colonel to return to slavery a 
negro who had by Emely information preserved the 
regiment which that officer commanded, from destruc¬ 
tion. The Federal Colonel wrote on the back of the 
order, “ Go to h—! ” and returned it to Buell. He was 
not court-martialed for his disrespectful language, nor 
was the slave given up.— Eve. Post. 

Ship Island Contrabands.—T he “ contrabands ” con¬ 
tinue to come into our lines: certainly I have many of 
them here, and have procured good places for many 

-ships of war and merchantmen. I have four 

vn servants, and found them ready, intelligent, 
capable and useful. One of them was house servant 
to a wealthy widow ; he helps my cook, has the sole 
care of my table, and waits at it with a grace and 
readiness that I have never seen excelled. He is a 
yellow “ boy,” say twenty-five years old. I have 
another as black as ebony, upright in his carriage, 
finely formed, and lithe as a leopard. He came from 
Mobile by land, to Biloxi, twelve miles from here; 
there got a Ettle “ dugout,” about ten feet long (a 
canoe made of a log hollowed only large enough for 
one person). In the night he put off, and in the fresh 
breeze was overset twice in the dark. He lost his 
and after a long struggle succeeded in getting the 
water out of his canoe and paddling with his hands. 
In the morning he was seen two or three miles from 
the shore, and a boat was seen to pick him up. When 
ime he had nothing on but shirt and pants—no hat 

_shoes. AU were lost, and he was thoroughly 

drenched and weary. He had been for a long time in 
the rebel army, and was at the battle of Corinth. An 
Englishman, Scotchman or American striving in such 
fashion for liberty would be a hero ; but he is only a 
nigger, and deserves only a ‘ walloping.’ —Neal Dow. 

From North Carouna.— Newbern, N. G., Oct. 24.— 
Notwithstanding the oonvietion of his Excellency Gov. 
Stanley that it is inexpedient to teach the African to 
read, since knowledge is by no means necessary to his 
salvation, and unfits him for the condition of servitude, 
and notwithstanding the sumraaiw termination of Mr. 
Colyer’s schools in the eaidy Spring, there is stiU one 
school here now, where sable-skinned children are 
learning their a, b, abs. There may be others, but 
this is the only one I know in the town for either 
blacks or whites. And this is kept in a barn by an 
old and crippled negro, who in one way and another 
has picked up a Ettle knowledge of letters, and seeks 
to eke out a living by teaching what he can to others. 
When I stopped at the door a few days since, there 
were about forty colored children present, endeavor¬ 
ing tp get some insight into the mysteries of the alpha¬ 
bet. This fact is worthy ot mention only as showing 
the eagerness of many of the negroes to learn. It is 
hoped no “ conservalive ” gentleman will be at all dis¬ 
turbed by the announcement Let them be quieted by 
the assurance that it is highly improbable mat many 
of them will soon be equalled or surpassed ia tiie race 
for knowledge and power by any ebony son of genius. 

What knowledge the blacks in this department have 
of the President’s proclamation of emancipation, it is 
hard to say. My impression is, that they have Ettle. 
The few to whom I have spoken of it had heard some¬ 
thing about it, but were entirely uncertain what to 
believe. Asking one woman, who acts as laundress to 
several officers, if she had heard of the President’s 
proclamation, I was told that she had heard something 
about it. What have you heard ? *• I’ve heard he’s 
iS made a fool of bisselt; that all de folks is a laughin’ at 
him.” Who have you heard say tins ? " My old Mis¬ 
sus.” And you believe it ? “ Dunno, sir ; dunno what 
to b’lieve.” Do you want I should tell you just what 
it is ? “0 yes, I does.” The proclamauou is, that 
the slaves of masters who are in rebellion on the first 
day of January next shaU be free. Staring at me for 
a moment, as if to measure somewhat the meaning of 
ly words, she exclaimed, “ Is dat it ? ” That's it 
Pray de Lord, den, dey may all continue in rebeUlon 
ill alter de fust day of January. Tankyer, tank yer • 
ow I knows just what it is. Bress de Lord tor dat.” 
Do any say “ amen’’ to this colored woman's prayer, 


feeling that the rebeEion never can be ended till Lavery 
IS destroyed? Whether they do or not, from pre- 
nt appearances her petition seems quite likely to be 
granted. For, notwithstanding Gen. Burnside’s re¬ 
ported prediction that the war will be over by OhrLt- 
’ can but think that it will require -a campaign 
•igorous and successful than any. of our ute 
bring it by that time to any other than a most 
“ lame and impotent oonclusioa.”— Traveller. 

XilielJ. 

Crane.-I n Wilmot, N. H.. on Thursday, Nov. 6, of 
paralysis of the heart, Jrkusha, wne ol L’Larlos T. Crane, 
uiid daughter of the late Ztba Jobuson, oi Peacham, Vi., 
aged 33 years. _ 




■y^ANTED.—Permanently, a firs 


te Tin and Sheet- 


« * MONO THE PINES; OR, SOUTH IN SECES- 

_3.SI0N time.” By Edmd.nd Kmra. For sale at the Anti- 
Slavery Offloe in PhilRclaljihia. Prioe, 6u cents in paper ; 76 cents 




' spected’^as*mcT'^ co p,, i Q j-.^ 

'^' _ __^_^_ 1 The rebels, distrustful as are all traitors, have While the uavalryiuen ^wei 

— - . i jygji tjie moment of combat, and then I neprro Hfi viint of Lieut. J’hiui 

thou art my 001).-Isaiah x.xv. 1. I abandoned us cowardly, for the regiment of Native ! unnoticed, he left the group : 

TI),. I . sia.i'uniiiis wliirii I,iboiiil, l ot written for 1 Guards have seen the whole rebel army fleeing Williamsburg turnpike—be 

,. - >Ni,Aiiii. ii'i’ o'ir" i'l. A frier„l permits us to pull- shamefully, leaving their women and children tu the pickst line, and alone and 

■ ‘d, 1 mercy of the victors, who happilv protected them along tb.at avenue of death to 

For whom have /m, vc^ eig"ere whom they would raise against us by their -a life of slavery. Upon thi 


111 in, and a general beautiful and touebing lines in which Wordsworth 
to secure it. sketched the character and history of his friend, he 

re telling the story, a tells us that he meant the earlier portion of the piece 
ler’s w.is standing by. to be placed on Lamb’s tombstone, but that other 
down that rosd—the arrangements had been made. The visitoi to I'kiuion- 

went; he pasred our ton may see what w.as the elTusion tlvit was jireferrcd 

unattended he walked to Wordsworth. It begins by declaring tliat Lamb's 
.so many, not knowing meek and harmless mirth ‘ no more shall gladden 
(1 low by a rebel bullet, our domestic heart.’ It goes on to assure the duce.ased 
•go the still worse death that he is not all lost—and that his writings shall 
j ;olv;ince of our line, ‘win many an English Itosom pleased to .“ee <l>ai old 


my God! my path is smooth and ei 
iiy love alone I hope and trust; 
my God ! and I may enter heaven 
th, by socking to be true and just 1 


Thou art my God! when storms and te 
Thou art my shield, lest on my head 
Thou art tntr God 1 the uoiveisal Pathr 
Whom ofl must love because Tltou lo 

Thou art our God! Thy love must sure 
Prom sin's alluring and destructive v 
Thou art out God ! “ Thy kingdom is v 


PROGRESS OF FREEDOM IN NEW ORLEANS. 


vile insinuations begging for the friendship of those that faithful servant was found by the side of his and happier vein revived m thee.’ Everything is in 
whom in former days they had consigned to the dead master: faithful in life, and faithful amid all a sort ot rude harmony—the nettles, the shrine ot 
poinard of vile mercenaries. When the gunboats the horrors of the battle-field—even in the jaws of Gideon Rippon, and the doggerel. We go out to see 
came opposite the city, Gen. Lewis, pale and wasted, death. , , v ° charming and original 

addressed our worthy ex-Colonel: “ Retire, immedi- None but those who knew the locality—the gallant English writers of the nineteenth century, and we 
afely younff men ; hide your arms and uniforms, men that make up Hooker’s division—can appreciate find a bank of weeds and a supereminent mass of 
otherwise you are lost.” the heroism that possessed that contraband. That Stone or stucco in honor of a bank clerk, and a set 

Poor Colonel 1 blinded and deceived by ambitious road was lined with sharpshooters—a wounded man of verses for which the schoolboy of Lord Macaulay’s 
menl Blinded and deceived brothers, also! May once lay in it three days, neither party daring to ‘ Essays’ would have been deservedly flogged.” 


1 1 more closely “ai'i ♦'’« greatest 

meiir, and look'iig more closeij , 

S;’!'! “ '-r;? £ irs'rS: ""i.;;,,;-. iiLf 

showing me at one- wheni jmu h'tve wm ^ 

As her children tHtM with, they im- tain which Ilezrkiah built 

their roval mam^ to the shulv, by Josephus. The mcasurei! 

ZuSy’tni Zrg^ZtphSZ as was of thesZemains accord . 
;oo“{SZid « who licanl h.s™ s 8. 

from tLZdyZan the^passage by w^i«^ *'{«he‘^door ci»y- 

led bv the children, was who was 

where one glance at the face of poor Mary, w was ^ q 

crying as she stood there trying o rub the kad off _ 


118 caused the greatest excitement am 
:W8, who flocked in crowds to drink 
cmselve.s in it. They fancied it was 
gns of Messiahs coining, and portended Z 4 
storalif-n of tlicir commonwealth. Tl,' 
hleh Us a poeiiliar taste., like tl,at, otu!°n'''*ih 
atcr, IS identilicd by Signor Pierotii win, ' ' anj 
in which Ilezi kiah built, and which is 
f Josephus. The measurementp and posin " iL.-ii 
these remains accord exactly with .'j'”'sn?, 


my feeble voice awake you from your torpor 1 Oha- rescue him. The 

vanne and Oge did not wait to be aroused and to be regret that I car 
made ashamed ; they hurried unto death; they be- contraband, was < 
came martyrs here on earth, and received on high and prompted by 
the reward due to generous hearts. John Brown known to the huir 
was hung on the gallows ; but his name is inscribed — 

with letters of fire in history, and his joyful soul ^or i 

travels through the Union, and leaps with joy at the VIC T 

clang of the breaking chains! 

Hasten all; our blood only is demanded ; who 
will hesitate ? Men with the heart of the pelican. * * 

Let us he worthy sons of the heroes of the plains of pj-p 

Chalmette of 1814 and 1815, and not the slaves of 
the “ fugitives ” of Chalmette of 1862. 


3t of that heroic unknown (for I 
ot recall his name) but faithful 
e of the most daring of the war, 
me other than the noblest feelings 
n breast.—i.— Independent. 


SOUTHERN SOCIETY. 


Sons of Patriot Sires, whose eyes 
Watch you now firom yonder skies, 
Rise! ’tis Freedom liids you rise 


New Orleans, Oct., 1862. USES IN THE ARMY. 

There has recently been started a paper here called --- 

L'Union. It has a large circulation among certain CJorresponaenceof TheSpringfieWEepublioan. 

of the crCole population, and is liberally patronized Bolivar Heights, near Harper's Perry,) 

hj the people ^ Tnioced blood. Aly attention has been Virginia, October 25. f 

called to it by several persons. Some were surprised # * # « TPe don’t object to chopping wood 

that such a sheet should be published in New jjj ^hile as occasion may serve, or doing 

Orleans; others again were horrified. I must con- gjjjgj jjttjg extra work that Uncle Samuel may 
fess I read some articles in its columns with aston- require. But toe came here to fight. We expected 
ishment. To give you an idea of the contents,! send granted to fight weeks ago. We haven’t been 
you literal translations of two contributions. They permitted to fight. The weather in which we can 
speak for themselves. The first is a contribution g jjj comfortably is well nigh past for the season, 
dated Oct. 1,1862. And the soldiers are treated in such a way that they 

2b the Olii^ Editor of V Union. are fast losing their disposition to fight. Our brigade 

Sir : As you purpose to publish in this city, in the and others so far as I can jndge_ are not in any 
French language, a progressive journal, and make an respect in so good a fighting condition as they were 
appeal—which you may be sure will be responded to three or four weeks since. Nothing pains me so 
with alacrity—to all those who desire to see the much as to bear the expressions of the men on every 


uman breast, i. map . Wb ha-ye heard the clerical brethren of Dr. Bellows 

- - ef jfew York sometimes say that be is so anxious 

IRIHR Am BLAVSRT STANDARD. 1,0 fair toward.s his opponents that he con- 

VICTORY, THEN PEACE. ' cedes to them what no one would think of demand- 

- ing, and that consequently not a few of his blows are 

BT KATT CARLISLE. directed upon wind mills of his own erection. Ho 

--— furnishes a remarkable illustration of this in his 

f Patriot Sires, whose eyes ffecent speech at the Unitarian Convention, wherein 

you now firom yonder skies, he lauds the Southern social character, and takes for 

'tis Freedom l)ids you rise granted the superiority of Southern society, an 

For your bleeding land! assumption quite as unfounded as that of the superi¬ 

ority of the Southern institution of labor. Now all 
your mountains, peaked with snow, Lj]j.g everything that Dr. Bellows 

your flowery valleys tow, says, it is well expressed and striking. The only 

the workshop and the plow, jj jg that it is not at all true. The question 

Come, a liardy band! je gge merely of fact; and it is not a fact that the 

lur banner, broad and fair, - educated and polished classes of the South are in the 

nn th. Knnrnntsir • ‘ ' lighter graccs, the charffls of manners Bnd convcntlons, 

;Zave tvZTwritteVtbere- superior to the same classes in the North ; while in 

1 . tt.t.v, t T.f.Ttr I ” . Rie less cultured classes the superiority is altogether 

’ ' I; r with the North. We have no population in the North 

Rebelliou in his den, ' so ignorant and degraded as the “ Crackers ” of 

3 last slave free, and then Georgia, and the “ white trash” of South Carolina, 

shall crown our land again, The “ peculiar charm of Southern young men at col- 

Ohild of Victory ! lege ” is a matter of taste. In so far as it is distin- 

guished from the charm of Northern young men at 
HE ABOLITIONIST. college, it consists in a greater aptitude for horses 

■ ’ and pistols, and a less aptitude for study and art; in 

From Harper’s Weekly. a more frothy declamation and less solid acquire- 

I word more frequently and angrily ments ; in great indolence and less sense of respousi- 
inderstood than the word Abolitionist, bility. _ It is a matter of taste, which style of young 


From your mountains, peaked with : 
Prom your flowery valleys low. 
Prom the workshop and the plow, 
Come, a hardy band! 

For your banner, broad and fair. 
Floating on the buoyant air; 

For the brave words written there— 
“Union Libert y ! ”— 

Crush Rebelliou in his den. 

Set the last slave free, and then 
Peace shall crown our land again, 
Child of Victory ! 

THE ABOLITIONIST. 


where one glance at the face of poor Mary, « ^ MiTrnr. 

crying as she stood there trying o tb. --- 

her face with her apron, revealed to me ^ lExfract of a letter to 27;s Tribune from Mrs o 

nature of the prank in which the little truants had pi. C., Oct. .m, j jj. 

not to blame because the prmces Standing by his bedside yesterday, he tsd.i. 

tinuMf' the children" as fhe housemaid his hand and took mine, and looking up “ut 

fertteTor; ‘‘"yfu ha^f ^"oii:.! Mary’s clothes he said: “ It is a blessed thing to hfve Vchr» 

and you will iherLre give her a new gown, and hope in a time like this. I answered encoura^^^ 

cap, La collar, which you will pay for out of your and he immediately closed h.s eyes and said„| 
own money. And as you have behaved very ill and An hour after, he beckoned me and feebly gha^u?®- 
very rudely to tbe poor girl in blacking her face, you my hand said : 1 ou must not stay any longerr"® 

will both of you beg pardon for wliat you have done, now im<l come to me in the morning. iYblA“ 

The childrL’s fo® Ln was accordingly dispatched and calM this morning at balLpast seven; ote** 
forthwith into the town, with instrnctions to purchase steps I met the liev Dr. Strickland, Chaplain’ of S'* 
a new gown, can and collar for Mary ; and as soon New York 48th, who had been called for * 

as these were brought up to the school room the two stepped into the ante-room ogether, and waitJ* 

little princesses were sent by the Queen to carry lew moments when Maj Birch who has been 
them to her, and to ask her pardon for the trick they ing m h.s attentious, entered almost convulaej"®^- 
had played upon her. grief. He had just t.aken down the last wifi , 5 

“Here, Mary,” they cried, as they presented her wishes of his beloved commander. He did um 
with the things. “ here is a new cap for you, and a us, but h.s emotion did honor to his head and 
collar, and a dress, and mama says there is quite He conducted the Rev. Mr. Strickland to tbe hn]?}' 
enough forflounoes. And we beg your pardon for of the General, and beckoned me to follow i 
puffing the blacking on your face this morning.” not hear the words of the General as the Rev. iV o 
And back they ran again to the school room, de- stooped to speak to mm, but I did hear bim ^ ‘ 
clarino’that they did not in the least mind giving “Kneel down, and then he asked Mr. Strickiah.i 
Mary the new cap, and collar, and dress, but they make a short prayer. How still he lay while 
did.not like to beg her pardon. prayer went up to tbe throne of the God of battu^S 

.. .. At its conclusion, as we rose, his eye restpfl „ 

onNNFT and his hand was extended again. “ You can 

SONNET. good,” said he, faintly ; “ do not stay," 

[The following graceful sonnet is in the dedication of seems perfectly clear and calm; but he iafaiHn 
Charles T. Congdon’s poem, “ The Warning of the War,” gfantly. Every hour we send, messengers, ha'”'' 


cause of the rights of man triumph in the South, side, of diseouri^ement and complaint, of regret for president Lincoln and Daniel S. Dickinson, Gov. man displays the most charming qualities; but the 
allow me to inform you of (be fierce tempest of indig- having enlisted, and wishes that they were home Johnson and Gov. Andrew, Thurlow Weed and decision is not to be taken for granted without stat- 
nation which broke forth among tbe enemies of this again, and curses on the government and on the Gen- ■y^renflell Phillips, are all called by the same naroe. ing the grounds on which it is made, 
noble cause here, over the wise and noble proclama- erals, etc .—ad infinitum. The few wbo came from a Of course there is but one point upon which all these So with the other points on which Dr. Bellows 
tion of Maj.-Gen. Butler, which calls to the service mere sense of patriotic Christian duty stand their agree, and that is, a truly vigorous prosecution institutes a comparison, or rather in which he con- 
of the United States, on an equality with the other ground and bear everything without much murmur- the war. But that is not abolitionism. Emanci- cedes the praise to the South, without instituting any 
soldiers of the Union, the citizens of color of this ing, and doubtless half the grumblers don't mean all nation as a means of war may be justified by all of comparison. If any man prefers tbe false and sophis- 
Departinent. that they say and would come up to the mark m a j[je^ . abolitionism. The word Abo- tical messages, tbe turgid proclamations of the Con- 

When prudence obliges these enemies to conceal battle manfully. But I should do injustice to my litJonist designates a party in the country whose federates, their bombastic nonsense about “ chivalry,” 
their rage against this official publication, they are honest belief if I said otherwise than that the spirit position and influence have never been correctly esti- to the polished sentences of Seward and the stirring 
obliged to be restrained when they speak of those of the army is going down and backward every day. ^ated, because its members have been too much orders of McClellan and Burnside, we will not quar- 
who form part of the numerous companies that are 'The men feel that they are treated like dogs, and are jjated to be fairly treated. Nobody has taken the rel with his taste, but we certainly shall not accept 
organizing at this moment under the said proclama- out of patience with it. And there is too much trouble to know what they thought or what they his preference. It is simply ridiculous to attribute 
tion. ground for it as I say to you, and wish I could say proposed. It has been enough that they were said to the dynastic malignity of foreign powers, not to tbe 

According to the vociferations of these worthy sup- to the Governors of all the States aild to the President |,g disunionists. 'What kind of disunionists, or why hatred of free institutions, not to the jealousy of our 
porters of the most wicked of causes, the gallows is of the United States. Their wants are not attended disunionists, have not been questions thought to be increasing greatness and power, but to the fascina- 
too mild a punishment for those whom they call to, their feelings are not regarded. They are neglect- ^grtb the asking, especially by the politicians who tions of the rebel ministers, half of whom spit tobacco 
traitors and perjurers—they who have put themselves ed when they are sick, and are left to die with little companions Abolitionists, because juice on tbe carpet. That there have been conspicu- 

into a state of rebellion against a government under care or sympathy manifested in their behalf. I tell jj^gy iggigt upon the Union at every cost; and who ous instances of humanity towards our prisoners by 
which they enjoyed ail the benefits on earth, and you again, as I have told you before, the knapsacks and call the open bloody disunionists of the the rebels, is true ; it is equally true that there have 

who have trampled under their sacrilegious feet the of the men and the baggage of the officers of this and South “ erring brethren.” been as conspicuous instances of great cruelty. In the 

wise Constitution which they had sworn to maintain, at least one other adjoining regiment still lie in a ggj. .jj,g history of these times will have to deal general treatment of wounded prisoners, no well in- 
But their puerile threats, instead of frightening thbse storehouse at Washington, 60 miles from here, with (j;flerently with the facts, the influences, and the formed man can doubt—Dr. Bellows, with his experi- 
against whom they are directed, only serve to aug- railway trains running three or four times each way characters which are summarily classed as“Aboli- enoe,certaiuly cannot—that we havegreatly surpassed 
inent the number of Union soldiers at New Orleans, every day, now to-morrow five weeks since we came tJunism.” For merely to call the men known as them. The humanity which is with them the excep- 
They find it strange that men whom they held to Harper’s Ferry, and all (he remonstrances we have Abolitionists a handful of fanatics, incendiaries, and tion, is with us the rule. Jeff. Davis has just issued 
euibed under their tyrannic laws for so long a time sent in, all the messengers we have dispatched, and agitators, explains them and their cause as much as a proclamation that all captured Union officers shall 
should .attempt to raise their head to inhale with full orders and telegrams with which we have burdened g^^ggy smith’s sneering accounts of Methodism and be put to hard labor, if the Rresident persists in doing 
breast the, though still feeble, breeze of liberty and the wires, have failed to obtain that which was in- Methodists, or Hume’s description of Cromwell and just what the rebels have always done, 
of justice which at present fills the air for them. dispensable to our comfort. Men have died, not one ^j^g Independents ; but no more. It is certainly not Nor is Dr. Bellows more fortunate in his illustra- 


[The following gracefnl sonnet is in t 
Charles T. Congdon’s poem, “ The Warn: 
delivered at Dartmouth College.] encouragement comes. “ ' “o 

to SYDNEY HOWARD GAY, Es<j., OP NEW YORK. H will be a dark hour for the Southern Depart. 

Receive, dear Gay, the-se rude but Iioi.cst i liymes— ment when Gen. Alitchel s spirit wings its „ ' 
Or all is good in them, a debt, receive, homeward. Every friend.of freedom was cheei3 

A.s what your pen has taught mo to tielievo, by his course here. He seemed to be a tniB r,- , 

f- «>-es Not one moved by undue sy^S% 
Pull of God’s wrath; yet if some small delight such as would prove injurious to them, but resolvi’ 

Remain of happier days, ’tis yours of right, to give aid to all plans tor their elevation and em»J 

Who have not learned in all your life to cower. cipation that lay within his power, and to sere* 

Yours is the sorrow; yours is not the shame; them in every possible way from the prejudices aiiJ 

Whose aye assiduous linger lias not failud brutalities of our soldiery. One of his firgt , 

So many years to point to our ill fame, s to bgjld tijggj Gouges to live in, and the Tb™ 

And coming retribution; now assail d. tenements at Hilton Head, looming up liu’I' 

Our peace, no heart than yours will warmer yearn, gg Western village, are a monument toAiwBf 

If but our wr ong’s removed, to mark our peace return ! p® gg^p^gg^g g„d ^energy-trivial moLS (! 

— - the naked eye, bright and enduring to the thinltiB. 

THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE AND THE heart. They are but the shadowy forerunners "S 
SLAVERY QUESTION. days to come, even as the first log huts ofthepio- 

--- _ neer shrine the possibilities of great States, thatfc 

At the Annual Conference of the Evangelical Alii- waiting but to spring into life and grandeur. 8ci. 
anoe, held in London, Oct. 15th, an adilress was read ence loses a bright star from its zenith, society a 
from the Paris Committee, suggesting the presentation brilliant member from its circles, humanity a warm 
of an address to the Churches in America, expres- and tried friend, while philanthropy may well vail 
sive of sympathy with the North, but urging that her face and weep as for a son dutiful and loyal, 
tbe extinction of slavery should be made a more Ap.m. —Gen. Mitchel still lives. His attendaot 

prominent object of the war. In the course of the physician. Surgeon E. _D. Mitchell of the 8th Maine, 
discussion upon this communication, Sir Culling is indefatigable. Major Birch, his only well staff 
Eardley recommended the Confederates to anticipate officer, does not leave him except to ease his aching 
the Federal government in the emancipation of the heart by tears. It is a solemn sight to see a stem 
slaves. We have many brethren in the South as warrior bowing his head like a woman, and pouring 
well as in the North—brethren, if you please, de- forth his deep sorrow in sobs, 
luded as to the evils and sin of slavery, but brethren Oh ! it is a tearful sight to us all to see a father 
still. Now, I have a word to say to these Southern thus dying—dying in the same house with his two 
brethren. Southern brethren, you are free traders, sons, and they not know it—not permitted to look 
and therefore you know what the word competition upon his face—not permitted to treasure his last 
means. words, his last look—that all these must be given to 

Now, I should like to whisper in your ears, or strangers, 
rather (if you would not think it unkind or unchris- But they are too sick yet to bear the blow; it 

tian) to thunder in your ears the word competition, would shatter them; therefore, they must be kept in 

Compete with President Lincoln! He is emanoipat- ignorance till a coming hour, 
ing (some say) your slaves badly. Do you do it 7 p.m. —Gen. Mitchel has breathed his last. He 
well. He is doing it as an act of war. Do you it is gone from us. Our hopes that were placed on 
as a measure of peace. He is doing it instantly, him must be lifted higher—higher. With Victor 
Do you do it safely and gradually. He declares Hugo, we must learn to say: It is not Generals or 
every negro shall be free at the New-Year. Do soldiers, but God, who must give us the victory in 
you declare that every child born after the New-Year this war of the powers of darkness, 
shall be free. Do you give every negro the right of Gen. Mitchel had entire possession of his faculties 
buying his freedom, at a price fixed by law. You till within an hour or two of his departure, ■when 
want troops ; do you declare that every negro who his reason seemed to wander. His last intelligeut 
will serve in your army shall instantly be a free look was to the Rev. Mr. Strickland; seeing him 
man. Take measures of this sort, ae<4 not only will approach tbe bed, he looked up devoutly, and lifting 
you turn away from yourselves the possibility of a his hand pointed upward twice. So passed he 
terrible catastrophe—not only will you, such of you calmly from among men. Who shall fathom the 
as are real Christians, satisfy the exigencies of your mystery of his going but Him who knoweth all 
own consciences—but you will probably lay a foun- things from the beginning ? 

dation in the respect and sympathy of Europe, on — 

which it is not impossible that the superstructure of 
peace may hereafter be instructed. 

The Rev. W. Arthur (Wesleyan) thought the Con- _ ^ 

ference should express its anti-slavery feelings. It IT" 

would be a delusion to suppose that the slavehold- A ’dS» “S 

ers could be induced to undo all that they had done. feJungs unooVfortSe"? ’’TheTBjmpt”m*s»r™of”ntheprSad«to 
The Rev. Mr. Harriss regretted the expression of the .■.eriousfflness. ^me flt ofsickness is creepiDg upoDjou, and 
sentiments that had been uttered by the Chairman, 

and could not admit that the South and the North aaids move on UHObatracted in health again. .They stimulate tl» 
were open to comparison. Could such a meeting as ‘’f.*’’®’’"A) 

that accept the highest bidder for their favor ? To ftebodTMd'obstraeta’its* natural fanTions These, if not"- 
do so would be to take part with the dishonest peo- lieved, react upon tbemeelves and tbe surrounding 
pie against those who, whatever their mistakes, were ‘^e°Aver'>s’piU8 wd «* 

with us on this subject. The Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A., how d’lreotly they ^restore the® natural action of the system, 
admitted that there was a strong anti-slavery feeling with it the buoyant feeiiog of heaitb^^am^^^ Talso’trTiamsDj 
in the country; but asserted that, on constitutional oftheTe^slated’^and dangM^rchstempeT ’'ihe laum purgatirt 
grounds, there were many who sympathized with effect expels them. Caused by similar obstructions and 

the South. The first mention of slavery in Scripture ‘'/the * cm-ed hTthe same°m^e’aT^ ^oaTiuoinon 

was in connection with a divine promise, and in the th/mrtues*/f These’pills will neglect to employ th™ when enffw- 
last mention of it, bond and free were spokon of as ing from tho disorders they cure, such as Headache, 
in the same confederacy with Christ. Looking at ffreT^Stiv^eMorSfu/atYonT AfTlHuieTm^ihej are both 
the matter in the concretej they would of course con- agreeable and effectual, 

demn skvery in every form, including the slave ^“’SeTaSyTr.TbTlS K.Taweil, liasa 

trade; but the moment they go beyond that, they __ ® ^ ___ 

entered upon delicate ground, involving difficult t-»FNNSYT VANIA FEMALE COLLEGE at PerMo; 
questions. If the Alliance entered into this political P™r^o; tontFomery c^rpt, offer^^^^ 
question, the door would be open to collision on advantages at the least possible expense. The 
other questions. After a prolonged discussion, the *‘^^oTsMdforT'e'i?culatconmfningTii'p»ri^*“'“*' 
question of preparing an address on the subject was °°' °° Addr/s™ '' J. W- sundeRL ANP-^ 

referred to a Committee. ' ' ' 

SWWdpMn atertfetnwntt 

with reference to the war in America, which they ^ . - _ - — — 

had agreed to unanimously: “ That the fraternal -w-j-j. j r t t A M S TII'*'' 
communication received from the Paris branch be \y dealer in 

affectionately acknowledged; that the best thanks of u.xrrwB ivniPlT AND SCHDYLKH'I’ 

the Conference be conveyed to our French brethren, RANGES, LEHIGH AND bUBu 

for their expression of warm interest in the opera- COAL, ETC., 

tions and success of our branch of the Alliance, with NO. io7 NORTH-FIFTH street, phiUDEIJHI'*^- 

the assurance that we participate in their deep sym- a General Assortment of Cooking, Parlor and coamhe' » 

pathy with our common brethren in America in the Runges, Heatsrs, Etc., ooostantly on hand. 

fearful calamities which have sprung from the civil .SS-Repairlng carefully atteuded to. 

war now raging. That this Conference desire to ---"U J G ' 

express their deep sorrow for the continuance of the TT NDERTAB-i ^ 

and the fearful amount of wm. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker.No.lSN®''" 

bloodshed and suffering to which it has led. street, Philadelphia. a RedphoUi“*J; 

“ Believing that sin is the cause of God’s sore judg- 
ments, and that the evils connected with the main- caFJiXXTedfo.'*’®*'™'- 

tenance of slavery in the South, and compliciiy-- 

with those evils in the North, are one great cause of T^ENDEEDINE & JUSTICE, Iinpdi-’*®*S ®”jnet ^*25 
this solemn visitation, they renew their expressions 

of tho earnest prayer that peace may be restored; <Aioiiment ^hardware, cutlery, &c., at the lowee' 
that these evils, and all others, which have led to wholesale or reUil. Particular atteution paid to arc 
these calamities, may be removed, and the immense ’’toeTIT. kesdkhdot wabxbi 

resources and energies of the American Churches be —---—; lasifo’’*'** 

set free to promote the cause of the Gospel of peace 1>RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, in Irat^ 
and love. They desire further to record their con- t?’" 

viction, as British Christians, that the duty of our MluFio&her.TMuFr^'g,’ frTfSme!’fr<>“''’“““‘’ 
country is to read in this war not a warrant for self- descriptions, oi tlie best materials aad 
righteous pride, but aloud call to humiliation and Trunk 

prayer and repentance, lest our own and many na- 402 Market at., one door abovVdtb, 

tional sins should draw down upon us, in turn, the ■'71 'a nr u . t UIFaMANDEBS^^*' 

judgments of God. That considering further the dis- A. «^?sf«ee*Rh»a^tn*h^»ad^^t^No za *!*t» 

tress thus occasioned to large classes in our country, Philadelphia. Warranted ecuel to eoy maii*'^tfully •"Stj 
they recommend that Sunday, Nov. 9, be made an evans & Wakon, thankful for past * 

9Ccasion for public and private confession of sin and dse\vh6re.°* PateT tSte-uLT reiri^-atore, wRt*” ^ 

special prayer on these grave subjects, so far as targe assortment always on hand. , Tt jcd*’*- 

practicable, in all the churches of Christ and Cl.riR- 


Happily, the fury of these madmen only manifests but many, to my knowledge, from no other apparent ^gj,y complimentary to the American people 


n than in his facts. He says 


itself in idle words, and their projects of vengeance cause than the exposure of sleeping night after night ^ ijjjjgj, ffinatics at the North called Aboli- deny the small feet and hands of that people.” Now 
against quite a respectable population, to which be- and week after week on (he ground, without over- ,;onigtg_ and a few other fanatics at the South called the hands and feet of the Southern people are not 
longs a part of the members of the above-mentioned coat or blanket, and sometimes without any kind of Secessionists, plunged thirty million of us into this smaller than the hands and feet of the Northern peo- 
companies, are only based on the vain hope that a tent shelter these cold October nights, on these bare tremendous civil war. If tbe individual James Otis pie. This is a mere question of fact and observation. 
Confederate army will soon rescue them from the exposed heights. And yet, when we sent m to our jjjg tongue would there have been no revo- Hands unaccustomed to labor are smaller than those 

powerful hold of the Federal eagle, the rude grasp division or corps commander, for permission to one of latfon? If John Hampden had paid the ship money that have been enlarged by useful toil. The Arabs 
of which they have borne with so much patience and our officers to go to 'Washington to get these things, Stuarts to-day be Kings of England? have a fanciful saying that if water will run under 

docility. But, thanks to Divine Providence, and to the permission has been constantly refused ; and Otis and John Hampden were but men who the hollow of your foot, it is a sign that your ances- 

the valiant swords of our officers on land and sea— when we have written or telegraphed for them, or ^ g^g fondamental and decisive principles, tors have not borne burdens; but the Prince of 
thanks to the brave warriors whom they command, sent special (citizen) messengers to bring them, the ^Ihen those ideas were in play those men were Wales, whose blood would entitle him by this rule 
and to the soldiers of color who will be ready soon to answer has been returned that they would only be inevitable. If fifty Abolitionists and as many seces- to the smallest extremities, was remarked m this 
fight under their command, and they will die to the given up to one of our commissioned officers. So gignists had been hung, think manv, there would country for the largeness of his feet. But whether, 
last man in defence and for the maintenance of the have we been beaten about from pillar to post for ^,ggn ^o trouble. But do you think that if however, small hands and feet be a sign of blood 

veriHuent of the United States in this country, and weeks and weeks, and our sufferings contemptuously L^tijgj. j,ad been hung there would have been no or not, need not be inquired here, since the state- 
il.e oopes of the rebels .-vi r : .istrated. disregarded and our lives needlessly imperiUed. In Reformation? In whaf conceivable way was tuthell^ ment of Dr. Bellows is not borne out by obsec*a- 

Moved by the nohievenir. .-M'.vliie/ipromptsevery the smaller matter of our mail conveniences, the saftie stronger successful but in being the mouth of those tion. But the courage of the South, “the contempt 
man to defend his native country against invasion, disregard is shown to the soldiers comfort. Irregu- Relieved as he did? Unless yon could have of life.” Where is its superiority in this respect 
urged by the desire to protect their families whom they larity and irritating delay are the rule, order the ex- hung the instinct of popular liberty in England in illustrated? We concede high courage to the 
believed to be m danger—dreading the coming of the ception. A full week has now passed away since yg4o^ or the same instinct in America in 1770, you Southern people; but where has it been tested 
men of the North, whom the journals of the South we have received any mail from Washington (where gty^gk i,nt gng ggidigi. gf against the North and proved its superiority ? 

everyday compared with the furious tornado that all our letters are directed), and as to-morrow is the striking Hampden or Otis. Unless you could kill On what fields, on what seas? They have a “ code 
would in its rage destroy the abodes of the guilty, as Sabbath with no mail, the ninth 6a.j at least must Protestantism you might as well spare Luther. And of honor ” which does not prevail with us, aud the 

■well as those ot the innocent, the men of color ot this come and that with no more than the hope of relief ggiegg ygu can hang abolitionism you will hang study of which fits a man for an assassin, by teach- 

city had, to cooperate in its defence, organized a regi- to us. Yet there is a mail tram and a mail agent Abolitionists in vain. ing him the way in which he may oppose superior 

ment under the name of the “Native Guards,” and running over the route every day. Our hospital Correctly speaking, the Abolitionists were, in our skill to infgrior, and take advantage of any lack of 

l am persuaded, in spite of the opinion of “ a Union arrangements are very bttle better. Little rooms hhstory, a body of persons who thought slavery familiarity with the use of arms. In this respect 




citizen in a journal of this city, that they would have and crowded with the patients; scarcely any plea- ^ ^ ^j^g 1,^14 ^j^g Constitution favored it, their practice is vastly inferior, in all the elements of 

fought courageously against the Federals. For proof sant delicacies such as the sick receive at home ; and that as the system was sure to corrupt the whites true chivalry, to that of the West, and it is a corrup- 
of what I advance, I can assure you that on the 25th physicians who are tired and over-crowded with ^gjj imbrute the blacks, there was no hope for tion of the French rules, where equality between the 
tne fr°opa who ought to have defend- cares till their manner is harsh and stern, and their g^jber but in the change of the Constitution and the combatants is an essential condition of the encoun- 
ed New Orleans had already made a long distance pdls and potions become doubly bitter to the poor dissolution of the Union of which it was the bond. ter. The Southern code has no such requirement, 
between themselves and the approaching Federal fellows who receive them. And when death comes, But they proposed that the change should be effected It is a pettifogging struggle for advantage on one 
fleet, the regiment of Native Guards still occupied apt does oh how frequently, then a brietfoneral ser- peacefully and legally by common consent; and to side or the other. There is a difference between the 
the post assigned to it on E^pianane street, and only vice a rough coffin a shallow grave and a wooden ^^at end they endeavored to show what they con- Northern and the Southern civilization. The natural 
awaited the order of Its brave and worthy Colonel to headboard are for the worn-out soldier of the Union, gidered the ultimate danger and present wrong of the dlfireronces of climate and of ethnological causes are 
accomplish the task imposed on it. laid down to his last rest, a true hero perhajM who Constitution. This wat their “ agitation.” They modified and increased by slavery, which makes men 

But, meanwhile, that they know the good inten- has come forth with the exalted motives of a Hamp- opposed violence of every kind. Thly were, many of imperious without adding to their dignity, and often 
tions of the government of the United States and den or a Washington to lay his life a saenfiee on the them, non-resistants. Ttey did not vote; for to vote cruel without increasing their courage, which gives 
those of Gen. Butler m regard to them; meanwhile, altar of his country; a true Christian perhaps, in ^^g jg acknowledge what they thought a wicked them greater leisure for idle accomplishments, and 
that iniquitous Recorders and corrupt Judges have whose behalf the Judge shall say on the great, final Constitution. They did not approve the method, but less taste for solid acquirements. That it should 
made way for a Proyost-Judge, for a Provost-Marshal day, to many now high in civil or military position g^j ^^e purpose of John Brown ; and they said to make them superior to the race that is hardened by 
and Deputies who judge every one according to his Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the least of ^^g ^ggj gf ^g „ jg^ ^[^g j^gjjg^g force'^have no a sense of self-dependence, is not natural upon any 
works with the greatest impartiality, and without dis- these, ye did it not unto me.’ I speak seriously right to blame him for helping others to do what you just theory, and is not borne out by the only true 


n of castes there 18 not a single man of color because I speak froni tbe side of freshly-opened false our fathers for doing in the Bevoluti 
mot ready to shed his last drop of blood in aid- graves, and death makes im sober-and thoughtful, T^ey beUeved that immediate emancipation 
maintam here the iederal authority, and who but I speak inside the truth when I say that the desirable, but they aimed to achieve it solely 


does not pray daily to God that the energetic Com- needless privations and hardships and losses of this jgflgg. 
manding-General, who knew how to transform a city war are greater and more numerous than the neces- dom c 
of iniquities into a habitation of justice, be never sary ones. And now if we must expect a continuance gg^jg 
removed from this Department. of the same incompetency, waste, heedless cruelty and gjggt 

As there is no rule without exception, believe me, general mismanagement which have characterized gj, 
Mr. Editor, that there are many highly elevated per- the conduct of this war hitherto, may we not at least Lfogyi 
sons belonging to the white population, who greet bring a strong pressure upon those that guide our ^^d a 
■with joy the era of consideration commencing in this affairs, through the voice of an outraged people who 
city for another population unjustly despised until have furnished men and treasure enough to have gggjd 
to-day. These persons being important themselves, crushed this rebellion a dozen times over, to hurry f jjjg 


desirable, but they aimed to achieve it solely by 
influencing public opinion through that perfect free- 

T.- dom of discussion which the Constitution guaranteed. , „„„ x. .ix 

conhnuance Sg„,e among them-but very few-were more vehe- . ^ ® 

It guide our ^nd advocated them, were passed by Legislatures in P™ksof the little people who are now growing up 
people who „hich no Abolitionist sat, because no Abolitionist —a T W xb^ a 

'1 tnb irr! s^PPort the Constitution and the laws , how onf 

ler, to hurry of the United States. remembers how,_ one morning, she 


—that of practical observation. 

QUEEN VICTORIA’S CHILDREN. 


they do not fear that the elevation of others can up the final struggle and let our soldiers die if need AbnliiinniBm was busy cleaning the grate in Prinoe Albert’s study, 

debase or degrade them. Those who show the most be in manful battle with their enemies and not in the moral nower ’it soifnbt h. mnrnl pdR anGlv of which she was in the act of blacking, 

hostiUty against us are foreigners without principle, continued hardships and exposures of such a life of means^ It was fierce^’iinnerative en/l RBi^ineiative - when the door opened, and in tripped Princess Royal 

and Creoles of base extraction, known here Lder the inaction as onrs ?/lf we canLt conquer, in Heaven’s Ct L has every white mornfng frocks, their h'air 

name of Tihacalatas. They are for the most part name let us find it out and make peace and go home. °“i®ged all very smooth and nice, and their hands very clean, 

people without education iud without instruction, And if we can conquer let us do'it before, in a gen- fg^gS the contu’^lTv bpLid fin Tb J. w’ Zt J"®* ready for their morning lessons. Mary hap^ 

who only find themselves above persona oi color by eral bankruptcy and wreck of things, victory and Lent narties in the ennntrv^ RpniihlinZi nnd pe“ed to be rather late that day, and was brushing 
unequal civil rights and politics that the laws accord defeat become of equal value to us. ^ Demferft eduv ^way at the grate with might and main, being ratheT 

to them, and that are unhappily refused us; feeling ' — - fon sT aL IT fearful lest the Prince should make his applartaie 

advantage that these persona have over them from BAND. 

the moment when equality will reign throughout the 
land, these egotistic foreigners, and these stupid 




land, these egotistic foreigners, and these stupid i«g.iinn^i- on the peninsular campaign. i® m be a bond of slavery; the former of liberty, ^ ^ ^,^g p^-g^ ^g 

Tihacalatas, vapor with fury at the sole idea of a tbe bloody battle of Fair Oaks, Va., the rebels Abolitionists thought the only hope of the g before I’ve done.” 

similar innovation, and this is not to be wondered at. during the first day’s fight drove Gen. Casey’s divi- 0°"“% Z ^““stuution. The “q Mary now, there’s a good Mary, let us help 

I have the honor to salute you, siofi from their camping-ground, and rested for the ^Pabbeans believed that the slavery question could „„ brush^f eTate.” cried fhe two ch IdrLf stoop- 

An Ex-NIti^e Guard. confident that the morrow would give them a settled peacefully for liberty without change of f °\™o„g each side of terfand trying to get 

Attached to the next extract I notice the name of .drive the Y ankee invader beyond the p . . „,gge„.;nn bold of the brashes. “ Give us the brashes. Mary, 

ofiari »L.lp I. wiU b. „.b 

pereooal appearance and anidierly bearing. It ia b^k were burled againet tbe rebel foe. Foralong ’^1 ‘thaT drove that interest Wa^Z to Zttuy'tbe Mary begged them to go away, aad aotmakeher 

from L’UnZ of the 15th of October. bme ffie issue was doubtful. -The hue swayed to and nest-tbat d^ov^Jhat interest t o ^ to des^ the t^e fbut somehow or other, though she did 

Toast by Capt.H. Louis Rey, Dec. 26,1861, before fep j but at last the Excelsior Bnpde-the heroes of :b°“®pXbHean8^and^ her best to Ifcep her hold of the brushes, the little 

the staff U Veers of thj’lfegimeit of Native|,r^rtt'V ^oliStS.S ff^^oraflKtior ^u £ pri--- too ounuing for her. -d soon ob- 

ground Sir Oaks ^ human affairs a difference of method is radical. The tained possession of hem ICo sooner had they done 

The Revointion which broke the chains of Young Ame- ^ During the month of June that brigade held tbe R«publlcans, therefore, neither decried the Gonstitu- »° ‘ban they dipped the brushes into the pot of black 

nea,whichshookofl'theyokeof the Mother Country, and oi June, that Drigaae held the . . ’„ , denlored tl.« f«1« lead, and then, m a twinklmg, smeared Mary’s face 

permitted her to take rank among the first nations of the ground they won, and skirmishes with the rebels “fF deplored the lalse ’ • , , making her black as a chimney- 

world! The present Revolatioii 1 Finally, all revolutions, were of daily occurrence. One afternoon word was interpretation of the one and the prostitution of the non ■ whirh feat belno^appomoHshed thev scam- 

for they give birth to the progress of man, and lead him on sent to Gen. Sickles that the enemy was advanoinw ®‘ber. They believed that the people would yet save ’ Y“ v. “i, ‘ being accomplished, they scam 

t5e way irue frateroity’l force, and everfprepLtion wa^ at MceVde Z ^oth. Consequently they were all‘of them uiaswerv- Pf ou of the room in the ‘ble st«e 

To My Tardy Compatriots : Beautiful starry ban- battle. A few shote were heard from pickets but a '“S Unionists. They did not threaten to rebel if they of delight, leaving the poor maid beside herself with 
ner, thy majestic lolda finally extend over us I The few hundred yards in advance of our battery and ^'5*' successful at the polls, and they severely ^ ^ nn-. 

chains of our brothers are breaking. The whips oi then all was quiet. What meant that quietness? condemned all who assented to such threats. For pi^obably naeet her if ^ . 

blood, Le going to dry. What were the rebels doing? LveralTderlLs they had faith in a popular government to right even what would her Majesty say at the sight of such a 

mnwB ’ "^be affectioiiatc son will no sent out to the pickets, failed to bring any satis- tbe worst wrongs. And their faith is justified. blackamo.ir ? . , . , , - ,. „ 

7‘tbout heart and without shame, who factory intelligence. Gen. Sickles turned to^ Lieut There is no more interesting chapter of our history While the poor girl, in her fright, was h^ tetmg 
Wr Cr n,.ir,.w® ®fethe8 of his mother, and to Palmer, one of his aids, and Acting Assistant Adiu- 'bat known as Abolitionism, which is an episode g? ^ PrbicB 

“«'be him there, im- lant-General, and directed him to take a squad“^of >n the great movement of liberty upon this continent. ®b® 
r B bis powerless rage, and con- cVlry and ride cautiously out to the first Vnd ffi To call it fanaticism, and consider that a final and Albert if she remained, the two ebddren ran off as 

tenaplatiiig ■ eye this grievous spec- the road and communicate with our pickets. satisfactory explanation, is as ludicrous as to define fe®‘ *bey could toward the school-room, titte ng 

tacleofa humanity without mercy. ® ‘pl" as a noble fellow-young, handsome a VVashii.gton simply as a rebel, or Luther as a heretic, with exultation at the thought of their wh^^ 

Men ot «ay will you comnrpbiinfl +%<.♦ r *. ««+!e:irr.on » oraceful ridt-r a Soiio«*. « m* — they suddenly met their governess, Miss H-a, who 

ExsS'SisI 


the Yankee invader beyond 


r.frlGLyatLlramSer“ £fr&eofp“4&rL^^^^^^^ ofAlvTi^^^ “ help you. It will be such 

fro; but at last the Excelsior Brigade—the heroes of Constitution. Phuo^pfaically,lm 


vas one on ^ her hold of the brushes, the little 

in. But in pefeo®®®®® fer ber, and soon ob¬ 


taining 




rils in the North, are one great cause of TT ENDEEDINE & JUSTICE, frop®,’-'‘®*^_®”fii«^ 
visitation, they renew their expressions 

St prayer that peace may be restored; aakoiiment ot hardware, co’ilery,'&c., at t*'® 
vils, and all others, which have led to wliete»»le or reUll. Particular atteution paid to tt 


own ana many na- d02 Market bl., one door 

Kg KerThe’dt 


Break, then, the chains of your slavt 


mprehendthat perfect gentleman, a graceful rider,a |kllant soldfer. “ " 

ippressors, you He was the pride of the brigade. Forgetful of the The Grave op Charles Lamb— Saturdn, ?*^°PP®‘^ ^be™, and asked them what t y g 

h would bring (Tsution given him, with the impetuosity characteris- Review euye-. “ In the churchyard of Mmo.itonS WeKSg to 

ationforyoul iTc Youtb he inquiring traveller may after considerable seareffi W®.-® ^be schoolroom, 


burning’to 'enroll themselves for the'defe^Jof the K'tr He“'crntrt’i the grave of Charles and Mary Lamb. The ‘■'‘Wv^r^go'od; but where are you coming from ?’’ 

Union and for the rights of man. How many oi se^nH ^TB Hb t churchyard is large, and has an air of neglect and At this awkward question the children, looking 

you stay behind, governed by puerile fears and mad i^hu] inVantrv drawn nr,desolation, and one of the most neglected parts of it uncomfortably conscious, held down their heads, but 

Vd o/gain, reig our march, obstructi^X relvIK^^XXLfd.^t ‘be said nothing." _ ’.. _ _____ 


you stay behind, governed by puerile fears and road r 
greed of gain, retarding our march, obstructing the reoeivi 
brilliant path which we ought to go over? Gome ihath 
then, to join us ; come to aid us to undermine the olo foe ^r 
errors, lo let the entire world know that our pooi Tjje 
race is denigrated, calumniated. 'What a shame foi momei 
you to pi^ruiit that your slaves seek a place in oui wounc 


rS ;E“SrSTf?H3f 

our poo. Thl^l ^ 1 ^ . L V mb; . and In b’deous to Prince Albert’s study, supposing the Prince to be 

hamefo. „‘be shots were heard at the battery , and in a erection of the fluted order of village architecture there and wishin"'to siieak to hlni 

e fo ou! Palmer’s riderless horse, bleeding from a de,ig„ed to perpetuate the fame® of a certafo whT^re tX chiK 

ire I Wi by the8L?dT’'’®a/*K^X^'jXlX’'’;XaTthe House. On the tombstone, quired the Queen, stopping at the sight If the group, 

ountry to untimely^fot o his X"’"" De ‘be dates recording that Charles Lamb died ^ “ That, your Majesty,’’^replied Mis^-EL, “ « jest 

tectsanu “ Bov{ >' -a .u n i . .1 ?®®o‘“ber 27,18%, aged fitty-nme, and that Mary what I am trving to fiud out, but have not yet been 

on A till ’ ^'‘“be General to the veterans who elus- Anne Lamb died May 20, 1847, aged eighty years able to discover.^’ " 

■ hunger, body liXoutln ffiatXad N T"’ " 1 ‘‘’®.®’^®^- V'-®^'’! *bat tte “ Where have you been,” asked the Queen of the 

uunge Doay lies out m that road. Not a word more needed ingenuity of friends could have struck out. In tho chUdren, much surprised it their evident embarrass- 


8hXrtiX**®FaiffiMXnureTo’ P‘'®‘®®‘® “ ®oys,” said the General to the veterans who elus- Anne\amb ’died Maf 20, imZg^d' ( 

dre.i;V Nationals have reKd TJfrXnger- body CoXin ffia^Xaffinge“ 


practicable, in all the churches of Christ and Chris- jB'cks'’T\XS5’biDjt\i»ncew»u 
tian families throughout the land.” -1-— 

C ONFECTIONERY — REMOVAL.—«‘® u>* 

iBrnS/sHo “nX. to” Nonk 

Pierotti’s discoveries in the subterranean topography o'“si»nd, wUere she is prepared to fur“to» 
of Jerusalem has been published. Employed by the eAudie*, *®.*2 

Pasha as an engineer, he has discovered that the 

modern city of Jerusalem stands on several layers OniMii wmt to apy part of the city. _ 

of ruiiifid masonry, the undermost of which, com- _ U,” ,77,.-__ a new 

posed of deeply-bevelled and enormous stones, he 4“® ■>' ® “ i,,, 

attributes to the age of Solomon, the next to that of TONES & CO., of the Orescent Cne 
Zorobabel, the next to that of Herod, the next to "f,''®®,'!‘**’‘'7® 
that of Justinian, and so on till the ’times o|ethe 

oaracens and Crusaders. Ho has traced a series ot t>i« "wu hiviB-i«iL,.hy haaing t p »ck«i d. A a nosetotf .^rg. 

conduits aud sewers leading from the “ dome of the 

rock,” a mosque standing on the very site of the aud”reet peio. uken ..iih f .mski,.*,."fet p<'. 

altar of sacrifice in the Temple, to the Valley of Je- ruu»»9ur^re of «»)miKapi!bfurticio"Uh“ 
hosaphet, by means of which the priests were ena- 

bled to flush the whole temple area with water, and --—-T^TsViurffi^erJ' 

thus to carry off the blood and offal of the sacrifices CIUN of the MAMMOTH PBN., 

to the Brook Kedron. The manner of his explora- Kur bi 

tions was very interesting. He got an A\rab to walk batmen umi AmBricau 

np through thes« immense sewers, ringing a bell and wt,x, phiio aud iancy 

blowing a trumpet, while he himself, by followit^ 

the sound, was able to trace the exact-coUrb^TIl^’ fSfe, ti-aoiug 

took. About two years ago, he ac ailiJiila lij' discov- -eouding carJs ioAbt 

ered a fountain at the pool- of Bel hesda ; and on his “IpaDiw. 

opining, it, a copious stream of water immediaiato blsakbooiiB to <Aer, afthe bwi 

began to flow, and has flowed ever since. maa-uaur 

knows from whence it comes or whither it goes. 72N.FourUi»tr«'®b*^ 








